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Scotland 


(Zt is the desire of the Editor that Tut GENTLE- 
MAN’S MaGazine should give expression to widely 
varying opinions on important subjects of contro- 
versy; but he does not, of course, identify himself 
with his contributors in the statement of their 
views.) 


HE recent death of the great Scottish Ecclesiastic, 
Principal Rainy, who for so long ruled the chief 
dissenting church in Scotland, suggests a review of 

the present ecclesiastical position in that country. For 
good or for evil, Principal Rainy left his mark upon the 
presbyterianism of his day. He was, undoubtedly, the 
ruling power in effecting the union of the two prominent 
dissenting churches in the land of his birth. What his 
chief object was in carrying through the union, which the 
subtlety of his intellect, the glamour of his personality, 
and the persuasiveness of his speech enabled him to do as 
no other man could have done, we need not at present 
inquire. Some think his chief motive was to “dish” the 
Established Church. Others assert that he was animated 
by the highest motives, and that he desired, above all 
things, the unity of his fellow-Christians, Probably his 
action was due to a mixture of motives—political and 
religious. No doubt he cherished union, as every good 
Christian ought to do, but he also hailed in the united 
churches a powerful and undivided phalanx against the 
church established by law. That church was also pres. 
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byterian in church government. It differed very little 
from his own, It upheld the same dogmas. It observed 
the same ritual, or rather it, like his own, had no ritual 
to speak of, and latterly the three churches used, and still 
use, a common book in their service of praise. 

But the Church of Scotland was the embodiment of a 
principle which had grown distasteful to him, and although 
the Free Church of Scotland went out in 1843 with that 
principle on the front of its flag, he persuaded his church 
that it was odious. The Free Church under his rule 
became a dissenting body, having relinquished its solemn 
“claim of right” to be regarded as the Church of 
Scotland. Its position was too much for its principles, 
and it. became the antagonist of that church whose posi- 
tion it had originally claimed to occupy. In the law of 
the land and in social prestige the Established Church 
occupied the same position as the Church of England in 
the sister country, and both must be ousted from the 
position of supremacy which they held. The union is 
now an accomplished fact, and though its initiation was 
due almost entirely to a clerical movement, perhaps 
originally a political one, led by Dr. Rainy, as representing 
the Free Church, and Dr. Hutton, as representing the 
United Presbyterian Church, it is now acquiesced in 
generally, if not enthusiastically, by the great body of 
laymen in the two churches. 

Looking, then, at the ecclesiastical position in Scotland 
of to-day we find three churches prominently standing 
forth and, in their respective ways, desiring to serve the 
people, or, as some prefer to put it, touting for their 
support, 

There is, to begin with, the Church of Scotland. This 
' is the Church established by law in Scotland, whose 
ministers, for the most part, are paid by the tithes, or 
teinds as they are called locally. Its ministers are, there- 
fore, on an equality with the clergy of the Church of 
England ; but their stipends are paid directly by the 
proprietors of the land, the heritors in the parish. They 
occupy Official residences known as manses. They farm or 
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let, or under the sanction of the lawof the land they feu their 
glebes. The manses and churches are alike kept in repair 
by an assessment on the heritors. The ministers are, in 
idea, the servants of the people. They administer the 
sacraments to, and perform the marriages and bury the 
dead of, all within their parishes, when they are requested 
to do so. 

A minister of the Church of Scotland, with a high ideal 
of his duty, is ready to visit in every house of his parish, 
to wait on the sick and the sorrowful—to give advice to 
all who seek it—to be the friend and servant of all. His 
manse is always open to the humblest caller bent on any 
errand whatsoever, and is often the gracious centre of 
kindly hospitality. The poor, the infirm, the aged, the 
sick and sad, the unemployed, those in any kind of distress 
or needing any kind of advice, are his peculiar care ; and 
this is generally recognised not only by the ministers 
themselves but by the people at large. 

His is a proud and enviable position. He is the friend 
of the poorest and yet the equal and the welcome guest of 
the largest landowner in the parish, the biggest magnate in 
it. He occupies, in short, the position of the vicar or 
rector of a rural parish in England. 

In large towns and cities, his position is not so enviable 
nor so clearly defined. The old parish landmarks have, 
in cities like Edinburgh and Glasgow, to a large extent 
disappeared. The ministers may or may not live in their 
parishes. Their homes are not, as a rule, called manses, 
and even if they are, they are not recognised as such in 
the same way as they are in the country. The ministers 
themselves are not such marked and important men, and 
are not so easily distinguishable from their dissenting 
brethren as they are in the country. In fact, in large 
centres of population the tendencies are all in the direction 
* what we may call congregationalism on its practical 
side. 

Still, a parish minister in a city often places, and always 
ought to place, the same ideal before him as his country 
brother ; and his position is always more or less recognised 
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by the civic authorities in administrative and social func- 
tions. It is to him that the poor who have no church 
connection generally apply when they are in need of the 
service of a minister. 

Probably the churches in connection with the Church 
of Scotland are attended by those of highest social 
position who belong to the presbyterian form of church 
government. And the leading landed proprietors have 
sittings in the parish churches whether they use them or 
not. 

In large centres of population the old parish landmarks 
are practically non-existent, as I have said. The parish 
has become so populous that the old parish church, on 
account of its size and from its position, is not suitable 
for the great mass of people who dwell within the bounds 
of the parish. This has necessitated the erection of a 
large number of what are called guoad sacra churches. 
These are, of course, in connection with the Church of 
Scotland and are meant as Chapels of Ease to the parish 
church. The Church of Scotland sees that when such a 
quoad sacra church is erected there is a minimum salary 
of £120 attached to the cure, and a section of the old 
parish is set apart by law for its minister’s sphere of 
labour. 

The minister’s salary may be anything from the 
necessary £120 to {1000—the money being obtained 
from the pew rents and offerings of the worshippers. 
These, in fact, are the city prizes of the Church of 
Scotland, but the work is very onerous, for the minister’s 
salary is dependent on his popularity and success, and so 
is the revenue connected with running a “smart” 
church. With the exception of this small endowment, 
the minister of ‘such a charge is very much in the 
position of his dissenting brother. 

Of the dissenting churches there have, until quite 
recently, been two very prominent “ bodies’”—the Free 
Church, which dates from the Disruption of 1843, and 
the older seceding church, the United Presbyterian 
Church. ay 
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Even now, after the union of these churches into 
the United Free Church, embraced in one Presbytery, 
there are still in the great majority of parishes two 
churches—that of the old United Presbyterian Church 
and that of the Free Church of Scotland, served by two 
ministers having two distinct cures and occupying two 
distinct manses, It is, however, generally recognised that 
in their ministrations the pastors of these churches have 
entirely to do with those who belong to their “‘ body ”— 
those who elect to worship within their churches and 
belong to their congregations. 

It is, I think, also generally recognised that in regard 
to the number of worshippers and adherents, those who 
belong to the Established Church are about equal to 
those of the United Free Church. If the Established 
Church has the greater prestige and is socially somewhat 
more important, the United Church has the more wealthy 
section of the community, or at least the more liberal 
and more willing givers. Perhaps the members of the 
United Church may claim, too, to have the larger measure 
of evangelical fervour and missionary ardour. Their 
doctrine is beyond suspicion—if we except the advanced 
thinkers and critics in what was the Free Church. Their 
ritual is simpler. Their zeal for missions is, as I have 
said, probably greater. Their code of morals and manners 
and their discipline is, externally at least, severer. They 
do not coquet with the world to the same extent as the 
members of the “auld” kirk are supposed todo. The 
national beverage is popularly called “‘ The Kirk of Scot- 
land” or “The Auld Kirk.” The theatre, dancing and 
similar amusements are not countenanced by them to the 
same extent. Their weekly prayer meetings are better 
attended ; and their classes for young men and young 
women are supposed to be larger, in a greater state of 
activity and more evangelical. 

But beyond and above these two, or we may for all 
practical purposes still say three, great Presbyterian 
churches there is the Episcopal Church of Scotland, 
founded on the old Jacobite Church of the country. It 
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contains English church-people and the large and important 
number of those who, having been educated in England, 
prefer the ritual of the Church of England and the more 
fashionable and aristocratic air it breathes and the atmo- 
sphere with which it is surrounded. It is without doubt the 
fashionable church in Scotland. Its tendency is to be 
“high,” and its ministers make up for what they lack in 
pay, for they are notoriously poorly paid, by a superior 
*‘churchy ”’ and priestly attitude. They are on the whole 
zealous in their duties, actively propagandist, ever on the 
outlook for converts, ready to baptize the children who 
have no church connection, and to bribe the young and 
the poor to their schools and missions, They do excellent 
work among the poor in many places, but there is always 
more of the purely eleemosynary element in their efforts 
than there is in the bounty of the Established Church, 
which is regarded more as parochial and philanthropic— 
almost as something to which the recipients are entitled, or 
at least which they can accept without loss of self- 
respect. 

I have in this survey taken no notice of the minority 
of the original Free Church of Scotland, which now calls 
itself “‘ The Free Church of Scotland,” and which was so 
successful, and I hold rightly and lawfully successful, in 
the recent great Church case before the House of Lords, 
It. is popularly known as “The Wee Free Church.” It 
has been shorn by the Church Commission, and with the 
approval of the great bulk of the people, of the spoils of 
war because of its inability to use them. Nor have I 
touched on the Church of Rome in Scotland, nor on the 
many sections of the small dissenting bodies other than 
presbyterian, for in my opinion they do not occupy a 
sufficiently prominent place in the ecclesiastical position of 
Scotland to justify the inclusion of a review of them in 
this article. 


W. W. Tuttocu#. 








The Marriages of Mazarin 


I 


EW careers have been so extraordinary as that of 
Mazarin. Wolsey’s life was wonderful; so was 
that of Richelieu ; but the rise of Mazarin is like 

a fairy-tale. We may well believe that Wolsey served his 
king more faithfully than his God ; we cannot deny that 
Richelieu brought his country to the highest point of 
grandeur; but what did Mazarin achieve except to raise 
himself to the level of sovereign princes? His ambition 
seems to have been personal ; for in placing his relatives 
in high positions he raised himself with them. Like 
Napoleon Bonaparte, he made of his family props for his 
own power, which, in its turn, held them together ; when 
Napoleon fell, the props also fell; and in like manner 
after Mazarin’s death his relatives sank into obscurity and 
left hardly a trace behind them. The lesson of his life is 
obvious ; nevertheless the details are interesting. 

Napoleon was of Italian lineage, as his patronymic 
declares; Mazarin was entirely Italian ; in this matter of 
descent the Corsican and the Sicilian were alike. Napoleon 
became Emperor of France ; Mazarin was ruler of France 
under a nominal king. But whereas Napoleon’s ancestors 
had been in many ways distinguished, those of Mazarin 
seem to have been of doubtful position. Whether he 
was really a scion of an ancient and honourable race or 
came from “the lowest dregs of the Sicilian popu- 
lace” it is impossible to decide; perhaps we may take 
it that his father was a hatter; if so, the hat of the 
Cardinalate overshadows that of the tradesman. Hand- 
some, clever, wily, polished, he quickly rose when intro- 
duced at the French Court by Richelieu. 

Giulio Mazzarini was born in 1602 and died in 1661. 
Men did not live long in those elegantly vicious days. He 
studied in Rome and in Spain, and started in a military 
career ; but very soon his political talents became known, 
and he was attached to the Legation of the Nuncio 
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Pancirola; then he took orders, and was named Papal 
Legate Extraordinary in Paris. Here Richelieu met him 
and made use of him; and in 1641 the new-comer was 
made Cardinal. We are not here concerned with the political 
doings of Mazarin, though, strictly speaking, all his doings 
were political and his story is the story of Europe ; but 
we shall find curious side-lights on the history of the age 
and of its manners when we inquire into the subject of 
the ‘‘ Marriages of Mazarin.” When a prince or noble 
offered to espouse one of the Cardinal’s family it was com- 
monly said that he was anxious “‘to marry Mazarin.” Of 
such alliances there was a vast number ; for Mazarin had 
seven nieces and two nephews (one of the latter died un- 
married), besides grand-nephews and grand-nieces, one of 
whom became Queen of England. 

Of his sisters one was married to a Martinozzi, the 
other to a Mancini. When the former was.a widow with 
two daughters and the latter had ten children, Mazarin 
sent to his sisters commanding them to despatch the eldest 
Martinozzi girl, and of the Mancini two girls and a boy, 
to Paris. Madame de Noaille, a grande dame of the 
French Court, was sent to Rome by the Minister’s orders 
to bring back with her the three young people who, when 
they arrived in Paris, met with a reception almost equal 
to that accorded to royalty. The Queen-Mother, Anne of 
Austria, was more than gracious. She was, perhaps, 
privately married to Mazarin; his letters to her are 
warmer than those of a friend, less warm than those of a 
lover. ‘At all events, the royal lady was ready to accept 
his nieces with the utmost show of affection. 

The eldest girl was Laura Mancini, a pretty brunette of 
twelve or thirteen. The second, Olympe, was also dark, 
with a long face, a pointed chin, and small, piercing eyes. 
Anna Maria Martinozzi was fair, with lively features and 
sweet eyes. Olympe and Anna Maria were of the same 
age, nine or ten. Mazarin left the Queen’s apartments 
as soon as the arrival of his nieces was announced, and 
went to inspect them and his small nephew ; and he at 
once put them on an equality with the princes of the 
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blood. We must remember that there was not then the 
same strong line of demarcation between royalty and all 
other ranks as there is now;.a Medici might marry a 
king of France, a Hyde might marry a king of England. 
During the Fronde an immense number of Mazarinades 
were published ; these were political squibs, generally 
in verse, aimed at the Minister; the name was applied 
even to pamphlets taking his part. The most famous of 
them was that written by Scarron. A great number of 
them ridiculed his efforts to marry his nieces, But he 
went on his way all the same. He saw no chance of 
pushing his father, his sisters, or his brothers-in-law in 
France ; but he built great hopes on the young people. 
There can be no doubt that Laura Mancini and Anna 
Maria Martinozzi were handsome, and that Olympe 
Mancini was attractive, if not pretty. A Mazarinade 
describes her as having, when a child, 
les yeux d’un hibou, 
L’écorce blanche comme un chou, 


Les sourcils d’une 4me damnée, 
Et le teint d’une cheminée. 


The squibs aimed at his nieces disturbed the Cardinal 
much more than those thrown at himself ; he complained 
bitterly that they could have no redress. 

Mazarin installed the three girls in his house; and it 
might almost be said that they were brought up in the 
Palais Royal under the eye of the Queen. The nephew, 
Paul Mancini, was educated by the Jesuits and was treated 
like a prince. 

Later on, Mazarin sent for his two sisters, desiring them 
to bring with them all their other children. About this 
time occurred the death of his father, aged seventy-eight. 
He had never left Rome. Madame Mancini died in 
Paris. Her funeral was magnificent ; no greater honours 
could have been accorded to a princess of the Royal House. 
Deaths and marriages succeeded each other rapidly in the 
Cardinal’s family. And when death seized the great 
Minister himself, those whom he had promoted to the 
very highest positions in society had no gratitude for his 
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memory and no tears for his loss, But that event was 
distant as yet. 

His eldest niece, Laura Mancini, was only thirteen 
when brought into France ; yet immediately on her arrival 
‘gore of marriage for her were formed by her uncle. 

e wished to have the Duc de Candale for nephew. This 
was a fashionable young gentleman, heir of the Epernon 
wealth, and remarkably handsome. His wonderful “ fair 
head of hair” was the admiration of the whole Parisian 
world. But M. de Candale was not quite ready for the 
restraints of matrimony ; and while negotiations were in 
progress he died of fever at Lyons. The following story 
is recorded of him. The Marquise de Gouville was one 
of his chief admirers ; but she transferred her affections 
to a M. Bartet, who dared to remark that if M. de Candale 
were deprived of his fine hair, his large cuffs, and his 
knots of ribbon, he would be no more than any other 
man. De Candale did not condescend to reply to this 
speech ; but sent several of his mounted servants to stop 
Bartet’s carriage in full daylight near the Louvre. They 
seized its occupant by force, cut off half his moustache, 
all the hair on one side of his head, one sleeve, and the 
half of his mantle. Madame de Sévigné was much pleased 
with the Duke’s revenge, and de Candale’s verses on the 
occasion were greatly admired : 


Comme un autre homme 
, Vous estiez fait, Monsieur Bartet ; 
Mais quand vous iriez chez Prudhomme, 
De six mois vous ne seriez fait 
Comme un autre homme. 


Poor Bartet obtained no redress of any kind. 

Laura Mancini had nothing to regret in losing de 
Candale. The Duc de Mercoeur was chosen as her 
husband. He was the grandson of Henri IV. and 
Gabrielle d’Estrées. He was of a gentle and pious 
character, unlike his father, the turbulent Duc de Vendéme, 
whose anxiety to regain his position at Court led him to 
accept the Cardinal’s niece as daughter-in-law. Then 
came the Fronde, when -Mazarin’s fortunes were so 
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shaken that he had to fly for safety to Bruhl, near 
Cologne, and to take his nieces with him. Hither came 
De Mercoeur, and was wedded to the fair Laura in hot 
haste. This brought him into trouble on his return to 
Paris ; he was accused of being on too friendly terms 
with the exiled Minister and his family. The young 
Duke got out of the difficulty by declaring that the 
marriage had taken place before the flight of Mazarin ; 
and that his visit to Bruhl was in order to see his wife 
and not her uncle. The truth of the matter is not abso- 
lutely known. At all events, on May 29, 1654, the 
contract was renewed in the presence of the King, the 
Queen-Mother, the Duc d’Anjou, Marie Mancini, Laura 
Martinozzi, and others. The Cardinal gave his niece a 
dowry of 600,000 livres, and the King gave her 100,000 
livres. 

The Vendéme family soon reaped the advantages fol- 
lowing on this match. To de Mercoeur himself was 
given the Government of Provence; there and in Italy 
he was in command of troops, and though not a brilliant 
was a passable general. During his absence on cam- 
paigns his young wife lived very quietly, rarely joining 
in the Court festivities. On one occasion King Louis 
XIV., accustomed to pay special attentions to Mazarin’s 
nieces, invited Madame de Mercoeur to begin the 
branle. ‘The Queen-Mother jumped up from her chair, 
pulled Laura away from him, and whispered to him 
that he must lead out the Princess of England. The 
Ex-Queen of England (Henriette Marie) seeing how 
angry Anne was, explained in a low voice that her 
daughter had hurt her foot and could not dance, and it 
was better not to vex Louis, The Queen replied that it 
the Princess did not dance neither should the King. 
Everybody was out of humour, and afterwards Louis told 
his mother that he did not care for “little girls.” The 
Princess Henriette was about eleven years of age at this 
time. 

The married life of Laura lasted only six years. She 
had two sons ; the elder was the famous Vendéme, whose 
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talents in warfare were not equal to those of his opponent 
Marlborough ; the second became a Grand Prior; 
neither of them inherited their mother’s virtues. Philip 
of Spain one day asked the Duc de Vendéme, “ How is it 
that you, the son of so stupid a man, come to have such 
great talents?” ‘ Ah,” replied the grandson of Henry 
IV., “‘ my wits come from further off.” 

Laura de Mercoeur was about to give birth to her 
third child just when her mother died. Nevertheless all 
went well for the first few days. Then she became 
paralysed and lost her speech. She was only seriously ill 
for twenty-four hours and perished in her youth and 
beauty. When first seized with illness she said to a friend 
that she had always felt sure she would not recover from 
this confinement. Madame de Venelle, her lady of 
honour, being in the room, Laura again spoke jestingly 
of her approaching death, saying that even when dying 
she would be obliged to laugh at the grimaces which 
-Madame de Venelle would make. And this she 
actually did ; almost in her last agony she looked at the 
weeping lady and laughed. It is a curious but not 
one incident at the close of a pure and pious 
life. 

Her husband, though still young, retired from the 
Court, took Holy Orders, and died Cardinal-Legate of 
the Holy See in France. 

The next of Mazarin’s nieces to be considered is Anna 
Maria Martinozzi. She had once received the advances 
of the charming Duc de Candale ; but he soon withdrew. 
Then the Prince de Conti came forward as a candidate 
for her hand. He had a handsome face, but was 
deformed and sickly, and had been the enemy of 
Mazarin, who had kept him a sort of prisoner at 
Havre and other places. He now made his peace with 
the Cardinal, who was quite willing to bestow on him 
the “ fair-haired wonder,” as the Martinozzi girl was 
called. But the crafty Italian managed to get off 
with only 200,000 crowns as Anna Maria’s dowry. It 
was said that M. de Conti was offered whichever of the 
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nieces he preferred; and that he answered that he 
did not care which it was, as he intended to marry the 
Cardinal and not a wife. On the other hand, the young 
lady wished to marry de Candale, not de Conti. 

The betrothal took place on the 21st February, 
1654, at Compiégne. The fair fiancée was dressed in 
black velvet covered with diamonds. The next day 
at the wedding, which ceremony was performed by 
Mazarin, she wore brocade enriched with pearls. She 
brought her husband not only beauty and virtue but the 
government of Guienne and the command of the army 
in Catalonia. Moreover the Cardinal built for the Contis 
a handsome mansion at his own expense. It was 
on the Quai Malaquais, and was not demolished till 
1845. The couple do not appear to have been very 
happy. The Prince strayed after other ladies, but was 
very jealous of his wife. Louis XIV., dancing one day 
with the Princess, made some remarks of galanterie. 
These were reported to Conti, who was in Catalonia ; 
he sent orders for his wife to join him at once. She 
started without delay, but her horse stumbled and threw 
her, and she fell on her head. A few days later 
she again set off; her impatient husband met her 
half way. It appears that the heart of Anna Maria, 
which had no response for the King of France, might 
have been moved by the handsome M. de Vardes. But 
here again de Conti interfered and saved the honour of 
his young wife and his own. The princess ended her life 
in the odour of sanctity: She arrived at that height of 
piety in a singular manner. As a girl, she, with the 
nieces of Mazarin, had often accompanied Anne of 
Austria to her favourite convent of Val de Grace. In 
those days Anna Maria Martinozzi was described as 
merely “a good heathen.” But when she attained the 
fullness of her ambition and possessed beauty, wealth, and 
high rank, she began to feel the emptiness of earthly 
things. She now became miserable at the thought of 
annihilation by death, on the one hand, and of the 
theologian’s hell on the other. She took refuge in 
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stoical indifference ; and in this she continued during a 
severe illness, unmoved though she heard those around 
her saying that she had but half an hour to live. Her 
husband vainly tried to restore her faith. _ She listened 
but took no heed. He said no more, but occupied 
himself in prayer for her. 

Contrary to all expectation she recovered, and then 
became a pattern of devotion. She adopted an austere 
mode of life, gave up her gorgeous dress and visited the 
poor, and especially the sick. The Princesse de Conti 
joined the party of Port Royal, and her influence in favour 
of the oppressed became a power in the state. During 
a year of famine she sold sixty thousand crowns’ worth 
of jewels and gave the money to the poor. Later on, 
she became uneasy as to the sources from which her uncle 
had derived her dowry, and two-thirds of it she returned 
to the persons from whom it had been obtained; even 
the material interests of her children did not weigh with 
her when justice was in question. The Prince de Conti, 
after his stormy youth, was led in the paths of virtue 
by his wife. In that very town of Bordeaux, which had 
seen so much of his riotous conduct, it was said of him 
that “‘ the beauty of his repentance surpassed the hideous- 
ness of his sins.” Racine, writing from Uzés in 1662, 
says that the Prince de Conti was hunting up old crimes 
and imprisoning the gentlemen who had committed them. 
He would not allow a company of actors to remain in 
the neighbourhood, but drove them away with his bands 
of archers and missionaries, In February 1666, de Conti 
died ; Madame de Sévigné spoke of him and his wife as 
un saint et une sainte.” 

_ At twenty-nine the Princesse de Conti was left a widow. 
A great prince, moved by the splendour of her piety, 
offered her his hand; but she declined the marriage, 
which would have raised her three steps higher than 
the rank in which Mazarin’s influence had already 
placed her. It seems that Monsieur, the brother of 
Louis XIV., must be the prince referred to. Anna 
Maria remained a widow in the intimacy of Madame de 
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Longueville and other mystics, She died in February, 
1672. Her last hours are described by Madame de 
Sévigné ; she. was struck down by apoplexy, without 
pulse and speechless. All means used to restore her were 
unavailing. A hundred persons were in her room, three 
hundred in her house ; at four in the morning she died, 
without having recovered consciousness or having uttered 
any words except ‘Mon Dieu!” At the last she was 
seized by a frightful convulsion and expired with a loud 
cry. Around her deathbed there was much simulation 
of violent grief, but outside the palace there was real 
sorrow among those who had lost a true friend. 

Anna Maria left two sons ; the elder married a daughter 
of Louis XIV. by Mademoiselle de la Vallire, and died 
at the age of twenty-four, leaving no child ; the other is 
described by Saint-Simon in glowing terms: his appear- 
ance was charming ; he was the idol of all who knew him ; 
in beauty, in talent, in character, he resembled his great- 
uncle the Cardinal, but without Mazarin’s faults, He 
was distinguished as a general and died in 1709. With 
his great-grandson the house of Bourbon-Conti became 
extinct in 1814. 

The Cardinal Minister had other nieces to marry ; 
the versifiers of the day spoke of 


Les Mancini, les Martinozzes, 
Illustres matiéres de noces ! 


Laura Martinozzi, younger sister of the Princesse de 
Conti, was one of them ; and her uncle aspired to a mar- 
riage for her equal to that of Anna Maria. Olympe 
Mancini was put aside for this girl, a little junior to 
herself. The Crown Prince of Modena came forward as 
a suitor. Perhaps Laura was beautiful, but beauty was 
a secondary consideration in these cases. Another scrib- 
bler calls her 


Martinozzi, beauté romaine ! 


an expression which might mean that her beauty was of 
the Roman type, or that she was a beauty and a native of 
Rome. History does not even record whether she was 
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fair or dark. At all events, Alfonso of Modena married 
her without having seen her. He wanted the support of 
France against Spain, whose weight then pressed heavily 
on all the small sovereigns of Italy. 

Prince Eugene of Savoy, father of the great Prince 
Eugene, was Alfonso’s proxy at the marriage, which took 
place at Compiégne with the éclat which might have 
attended the wedding of a royal princess. The bride 
was then sent off with her mother to Modena, and there 
was introduced to her husband, a lad of one-and-twenty. 
A few months later the Duke of Modena was generalissimo 
of the French troops in Italy. Thus did Mazarin reward 
the princes who “ married him.” 

Laura Martinozzi had only been two years in France ; 
she was delighted to return to the blue skies of Italy and 
to her native language. During seven years she enjoyed 
life; then her husband, a martyr to gout, died in 1662, 
at the age of twenty-eight. Laura had one child, still in 
the cradle; she was his guardian. Mazarin had died in 
the previous year. Laura’s regency was peaceful and 
prosperous ; but she went to war with another duchess, 
the Regent of Mantua. There were some little islands in 
the river Po to which both states laid claim. The two 
ladies assembled their armies and their guns and glared at 
each other from their respective banks of the stream. 
They were called the xovelle amazoni, and Spain was much 
alarmed lest the tiny spark of war should set all Europe 
aflame. But the Viceroy of Milan soon arranged the 
matter and restored peace. 

During twelve years Laura governed the Duchy of 
Modena. The most memorable event of her reign is 
the marriage of her daughter Mary Beatrice to James 
Duke of York, afterwards James II. of England. The 
young lady wished to become a nun, but her desire was 
overruled. The famous Earl of Peterborough was - 
James’s proxy at the wedding. Mary Beatrice was 
conducted to Versailles by her mother, where the Grand 
Monarque received her in the gardens amid roars of 
artillery and rush of grandes eaux; and, of course, a 
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superb collation had been prepared. This future Queen 
of England, grand-niece of Giulio Mazzarini, great-grand- 
daughter of a hatter, became much beloved at the English 
Court, but her private life was not happy. Her brother, 
the Duke of Modena, died, and their branch of the house 
of Este became extinct with him. 

Laura, of whose later life few details remain, did not 
live to see the downfall of the Stuarts ; she died in retire- 
ment, almost in obscurity. 

Olympe Mancini was ten years old when she was brought 
to France. When Mazarin retired to Bruhl she was 
fifteen, and considered of marriageable age. She had not 
the personal beauty of her sisters and cousins, but was so 
clever, so sparkling, that she became almost a necessity to 
the young king, with whom her childhood was passed. 
Indeed, Louis was known to be so much attached to her 
that all Paris was prepared to see her imposed on the 
country as its queen. Christina of Sweden, travelling 
through France after her abdication, actually advised the 
match, and Olympe was so much pleased that she began 
to imitate the amazonian queen ; as the rhymester said— 


La nymphe Mancine 
Fort bien vétue a la Christine. 


The elder woman may also have tried to instil into the 
mind of her youthful pupil some of her maxims of 
worldly wisdom, such as “ Life is too short for love,” and 
“It requires more courage to marry than to go to war”; 
but Olympe did not carry these new ideas very far. She 
really preferred to go hand in hand with Louis in his 
amusements, and she presently forgot the advice of 
Christina. 

There was another queen to reckon with, namely, Anne 
of Austria, who, though well content that her son should 
be friendly with the Mancini girl, would never have coun- 
tenanced a marriage with her. Olympe recognised this 
fact, and turned her thoughts first to the Prince de Conti 
and then to the Duke of Modena; but they were given 
to others. Olympe’s affections must have been ina rather 
eccii—2115—March ’07 Q 
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mixed condition. Armand de Meilleraie, son of the Duc 
dé Meilleraie, declined to marry Olympe, and fell in love 
with her younger sister Hortense. The Prince Eugéne 
de Carignan, of the House of Savoy, presented himself; 
he was most anxious to “marry the Cardinal.” This 
young man was connected through his mother with the 

ourbons, and Mazarin revived in his favour the title of 
Comte de Soissons. Olympe became his wife and a 
Princess of the Blood, and was called, to distinguish her, 
“* Madame la Comtesse.” Every one seemed contented— 
the Queen-Mother, the King, the Cardinal, the bride and 
the bridegroom. 

After her marriage Olympe still retained the King as 
an admirer. A fierce jealousy arose between her and her 
sister Marie. Louis XIV. became seriously attached to 
Marie Mancini in 1658 ; and the Comte de Soissons was 
vexed because the King gave up visiting the Comtesse. 
Louis, after his marriage to Maria Theresa of Austria, 
daughter of Philip IV. of Spain, was reconciled to the 
fascinating Olympe. Travelling in Burgundy, he left the 
Queen’s carriage and entered that of Madame de Soissons 
and Madame d’Uzés ; they contrived a table at which he 
and Olympe played a game of cards with the possibility 
of losing three or four hundred pistoles ; this would be 
about £200 or £300. The King was generally the loser. 
This amusement went on during six days; they dined 
téte-a-téte, Louis and Olympe, in the carriage. Olympe 
was a very clever young woman ; and the Comte a very 
accommodating husband, taking part in the follies of the 
king and of the lady, whose friendship for Louis was, no 
‘doubt, entirely platonic. 

When studying the manners of the society of those 
days one often pauses to wonder whether anything was 
real, whether anybody was in earnest. ‘The spacious 
days of great Elizabeth ” and of Henri Quatre had 
been an age of earnestness; so was that of Cromwell; 
and so was that of the French Revolution; but 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV. and their surroundings seem 
as unreal, as artificial, as the complexions of the ladies 
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and the honour of the gentlemen. The handsome 
Marquis de Vardes about this time laid siege to Olympe’s 
heart, by order, it is asserted, of the King. He was a 
son of Henri 1V. by the Comtesse de Moret, and was no 
eH young. Saint-Simon tells a curious story about 
his father and this de Vardes. Richelieu had endeavoured 
to put a stop to duelling, and the Place de Gréve had 
witnessed the execution of two noblemen who had met 
in single combat. But Saint-Simon pére and de Vardes 
had quarrelled and were determined to fight; it was to 
be at noon, at the Porte St. Honoré, then quite in the 
country; and that the meeting might appear to be 
accidental it was arranged that the carriages of the two 
gentlemen should come into collision, that first the 
coachmen and then the masters should abuse each other, 
and that the gentlemen should jump out, each with a 
second, and all four set towork. De Vardes waited at the 
corner of a street until the right moment; then his 
carriage was driven against that of Saint-Simon. The 
coachmen laid their whips on each other; heads popped 
out of the carriage-doors ; and then the four men, sword 
in hand. De -Vardes fell and was disarmed. Saint- 
Simon bade him beg for his life; he would not. Saint- 
Simon said that at least he would disfigure him; 
de Vardes replied that his opponent was too generous to 
do that and confessed himself conquered. Then Saint- 
Simon assisted him to arise, and went to separate the 
seconds. Is not this story one pour rire, and the duel as 
artificial as the love-affairs of the time? Bussy Rabutin 
wrote to Madame de Sévigné that de Vardes “‘ intended 
to be in love with Madame de Roquelaure during the 
winter” of 1654. The writer adds that he is sorry for 
women who are duped by such love, “‘ giving good money 
for false.” When the winter arrived de Vardes palmed 
off his base coin on the beautiful lady, whose sorrow 
consequent on the misdeeds of both her husband and her 
a brought her to the grave at the age of twenty- 
three, 


A great many women had loved the Marquis de Vardes; 
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Olympe de Soissons was one of them. She and he 
planned and carried out many an intrigue against the 
King ; and de Vardes had his own intrigue with Hen- 
rietta Anne of England, now wife of Monsieur, the 
King’s brother. The amours of this princess appear to 
have been merely sentimental ; but she had great diplo- 
matic talents which, later in her life, were useful to the 
King of France. She died at the age of twenty-six imme- 
diately after drinking a glass of chicory water. Poison 
was, of course, suspected, but there was no proof of it. 

At the time when de Vardes was playing his double 
game—or perhaps his multiple game—Henrietta and 
Olympe had a stormy interview ; and finally laid their 
case before the King. Their affairs were very compli- 
cated, but his Majesty was equal to the occasion. He 
sent de Vardes to prison in the Citadel of Montpelier for 
two years. When the Marquis was released it was only 
to be exiled in his government of Aigues-Mortes.1_ Here 
he remained sixteen years ; then he was recalled to Court, 
and arrived there, probably with an eye to scenic effect, in 
the costume of twenty years previous. But he was still 
charming and brilliant, and Madame de Sévigné calls him 
“the gospel of the day.” He died four years later, in 
1708, aged sixty-five. 

The Comte de Soissons was, happily, unconscious of his 
wrongs ; he had a blind admiration for his wife. It was 
said. that he was the prototype of Moliére’s M. Jourdain, 
and was astonished to learn that he spoke prose. He was 
a brave and honourable man. His sudden death was 
attributed to poison given by Olympe; but as she had 
had eight children by him, and was then thirty-five, and 
did not marry again, we need not add murder to her 
many other faults. 

Olympe Mancini was much given to fortune-telling, 
magic and spiritualism ; her father had been devoted to 
astrology, and had often foretold, so it was said, the 
deaths about to occur in his family. The Comtesse de 


1 These “‘ governments,” of which we hear so frequently, were military 
divisions, not provinces. 
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Soissons and her sister, the Duchesse de Bouillon, were 
mixed up in the affairs of La Voisin and her “ succession 
powders”; and they suffered for their complicity with 
her. La Voisin was executed on the Place de Gréve ; 
she, like the other poisoners of the period, was accused of 
witchcraft. The Sévigné saw her on her way to execution; 
it was a fashionable diversion, that of staring at condemned 
criminals as they went to their terrible deaths. 

Madame de Sévigné gives an account of Olympe’s 
flight from danger, and of what took place that last 
evening at the Hotel de Soissons : 


On Wednesday she played basset; M. de Bouillon came in; she 
begged him to go into her private room, where she told him that she 
must either leave France or go to the Bastille. She did not hesitate ; 
she called the Marquise d’Alluye from the gambling table; and they 
were seen no more. ‘The supper hour came; it was announced that 
the Comtesse had gone out to supper; every one departed, certain 
that something extraordinary had happened. Meantime she had been 
making up parcels, taking money and jewels ; even the liveries of the 
coachmen and footmen were carried off ; eight horses were harnessed 
to the carriage. She made Madame d’Alluye, against her will, go with 
her, and two waiting-women. She told her servants that they need 
not trouble about her, that she was innocent, but that those wretches 
of women (la Voisin and others) had thought fit to mention her name. 
She went weeping to the house of her mother-in-law, Madame 
de Carignan, and left Paris at three o’clock in the morning. 


This was in January, 1680. She took with her two of her 
children, and a suite of twenty persons. The violent 
Louvois, then in power, was Olympe’s chief enemy. He 
pursued her “jusque dans les enfers.” At Brussels a 
mob of three thousand persons would have torn her in 
pieces had not the Béguines given her shelter. Similar 
danger beset her at Namur, Antwerp, and other places, 
where she was execrated as a poisoner. 

These difficult times passed. At Brussels Olympe soon 
established a little court ; the Prince of Parma, Governor 
of the Netherlands, threw himself at her feet ; her charms 
were still fresh at the age of forty-two ; plain women keep 
young longer than pretty ones. She did not encourage 
the Prince, but wandered into Spain, where the weak and 
unhappy King Carlos II. took it into his head that she had 
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bewitched him. The sudden death of the Queen of 
Spain, Louise d’Orléans, niece of Louis XIV., was, as 
usual, attributed to poison, and the poison attributed to 
Madame de Soissons. It was said to have been adminis- 
tered in a cupof milk. There is no evidence against her, 
nor against any one ; probably the Queen’s: fatal illness 
was of the nature of cholera. Once more Olympe thought 
it best to disappear; she wandered into Germany; and 
three years later she was in Brussels again. 

The Comtesse de Soissons lived twenty years longer, 
always intriguing, always wandering. At her death the 
only person who put on mourning for her was the Duchesse 
de Bourgogne, who wore it for six days. Yet Olympe was 
the widow of a Royal Prince. 

She had five sons and three daughters. The eldest son 
married the beautiful daughter of a groom. Through this 
act he fell into disgrace. He entered the service of the 
Emperor, and was killed in it. All his children died 
young. The next son, Philippe, was equally unlucky. 
The third died from an accident. The youngest fell in 
love with his aunt, the Duchesse de Mazarin, and killed 
a rival in a duel. The fourth, Eugéne Maurice, was 
destined for the priesthood, though his tastes were all 
military ; he took Minor Orders, but afterwards went 
into the army of Austria, and is known to all Englishmen 
as the ally of Marlborough. F, Bayrorp Harrison. 


The Raven at Home 


IME and again the ornithologist, in pensive vein, 
sighs for the days when many now extinct birds 
graced our land in goodly numbers. Amongst 
others he ruefully thinks of the raven and of the time 
when nearly every Midland and Southern village could 
point to its ‘“‘raven-tree.” True, the trees, or at least 
some, still stand strong and sturdy in their old age; but 
their masters—the ravens—have long since vanished. 


Excepting some of the Western counties, Yorkshire, 
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and that land beloved of tourists, the Lake District, it is 
more than doubtful if the raven now harbours regularly 
in any English county. Rumour speaks of a few decreas- 
ing strongholds in Essex and one in Sussex, where the 
writer saw a raven so recently as the spring of 1905, and 
two years ago a pair of them reared a brood in Warwick- 
shire; but to find this exiled chief of an outlawed clan in 
something of his ancient glory the naturalist must seek the 
wild hills and sea cliffs of Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, 
with their numerous outlying islets. 

The raven’s haunt can probably show as fair a face as 
any spot in our islands, Mountain peaks, often snow- 
capped till early summer, form part of the scene ; lustrous 
streams, playing leap-frog with gigantic boulders, frolic 
boisterously, now through meadow and bog, now through 
deep, smooth-cut gorges, a veritable gate of Hades to the 
ardent fly-fisher, who from a distance has contemplated an 
unencumbered stretch of several miles of water with clean 
banks a few feet high. 

The river-path, seen from a height, suggests an irregular 
line of cream paint, dotted here and there with dark patches 
of colour, as if flies had settled on it when it was wet and 
stuck there. A nearer approach shows that these patches 
are rocks, and in fact, the way is full of surprises. At 
one time a regular saddleback of grey Silurian blocks the 
wayfarer’s path; at another, some huge mass, dislodged 
from the grand old mountain above, has toppled from its 
birthplace and lies in the middle of the dubious track. 
The scene is peaceful beyond description ; the stillness, 
unbroken save by the murmur of running water, is some- 
times oppressive and almost fearful. Except for the chance 
whistle of a wandering shepherd or the far-reaching barking 
of his lynx-eyed collies, the fisherman has Nature’s work- 
ings aad hushed inarticulate voices all to himself. 

The ornithologist-fisherman possesses this distinct 
advantage over the ordinary type of angler—he need 
never have a dull moment, no, not even when the trout 
are rising badly. His love of birds will always keep his 
interest at concert pitch. Now that gigantic water-wren, 
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the Dipper, flying hurriedly past, rivets his attention, the 
cheery “tchit” “tchit” apprising him of its coming ; 
again, it is a kingfisher, resplendent in azure, emerald and 
orange, flashing by like a meteor; now a pair of grey 
wagtails, most lovely of their kind, tripping daintily on the 
slippery rocks of the beck. Opposite to where he wields 
his pliant “ greenheart,” the mountain side is a steep, rough 
array of buttresses and pinnacles; streaks of greenest 
moss and grass prevent too great a sombreness; nearer, 
the grey of the rock is prettily diversified with a delicate 
fur of lichen—orange and lilac. 

Ivy, hardiest of all plants, has long made its home here 
and clings to the weatherworn crags. A few stunted 
trees, chiefly mountain ashes, deck them at irregular 
intervals. There is little enough hold for the trees here, 
and their straggling roots scarcely find sufficient footing. 
Some of these roots, sprawling over the rock face, suggest 
the claws of a weird, prehistoric monster. As the fisher- 
man patiently flogs the stream he looks up suddenly, 
attracted by the deep-voiced welcome of a brother-hunter, 
a good-luck call to him. Here is his old friend of other 
riverside days—the raven in his chosen fastness, Never 
a thought of fishing now; no, not even if the day is 
propitious and promises a thick silver blanket to his 
spacious creel. Down goes the rod, and he watches 
intently. After flapping about for some time far above 
the valley, the raven, as it were expressly for his gratifica- 
tion, delights him by his tumbling, antics which are 
clearly meant to amuse his wife brooding in the rocks 
above, and not, as some say, the result of inadvertent 
falling, whilst engaged in ridding himself of vermin. This 
tumbling is almost peculiar to the raven. No other bird 
does it in quite the same way, though occasionally a 
peregrine will momentarily indulge in it, and the chough 
takes_a turn now and then, But the raven is master of 
the art. Sailing along quietly in stately flight he suddenly 
turns a complete somersault, to drop for a yard or more 
on his back ; his legs are tucked up and pressed close to 
the body, his gouge beak pointing towards them, but 
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the recovery is effected in lightning fashion. Presently 
a buzzard appears, soaring above the skyline on rigid 
wings and using the opposing air currents as a counter- 
balance. Like any highwayman the raven “holds him 
up,” and, challenging fiercely, sends him “ mewing”’ in 
fear from his domains. Next a merry troop of daws, 
cackling noisily, scurry from the rocks for an afternoon 
fling, like boys let out of school. The raven takes this 
as a further insult ; headlong he dashes straight into 
their midst, turning suddenly at right angles this way and 
that, seeking to strike which one he may. But it is all 
to no purpose. For the jackdaws, though clearly intimi- 
dated, elude his onslaught cleverly. The raven is 
a despot; soaring over his demesne, he will brook no 
trespass—no, not even from the eagle himself. 

Fishing was the programme for this sunny March day, 
but the ravens have quashed the purpose, and the angler, 
crossing the torrent, whose eddies appear to smile derision 
at his fickleness, starts up the incline, gentle at first, which 
leads to the ramparts. The raven divines his intention, 
and forthwith his flight, from being apparently slow and 
sedate, becomes more of a winnow, recalling the display 
of the peregrine. His croakings sound loud and angry 
in the vast quiet of the scene. They rouse the hill-side 
from its calm. ‘ Croc-croc-croc,” he barks in guttural 
defiance ; again, “ whiur,” as he races up and down the 
valley. And this has the desired effect, for out from a 
broad ledge far up the crags, swings his constant partner 
to join him in the fray. The couple have probably been 
united for ages ; trusty fellow that he is, the raven mates 
for life ; home ties are very dear to him. Twenty—nay, 
fifty years hence, if all goes well, this valley will harbour 
the same pair of ravens. A long pull, half scramble, 
half climb, takes the cragsman to within a yard or two of 
the nest, which was descried some time ago resting on an 
overhung ledge—a great basketful of bleached sticks, 
harmonising to perfection with their environment. A 
big effort carries him right up to it, and, breathlessly, he 
takes stock of the six beautifully marked eggs—a big 
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clutch, a real prize! Evidently this betokens great 
plenty of food on the hills; possibly it promises a rare 
lambing season, for there is little doubt that the number 
of eggs a bird lays depends somewhat on the probable 
abundance or paucity of provender for the expected 
young. 

Let the cragsman examine his prize with care; it is not 
every one’s lot to study a raven’s belongings in the sanc- 
tuary of his home. Let him note how smoothly the 
rugged cradle is packed with hair-tufts and wool; the 
lining is smooth to slipperiness. ‘The eggs are slippery, 
too, and it behoves him to handle them cautiously. Let 
him take one, if he will; the ravens will not frustrate him 
after so toilsome a climb. Besides, in days to come, 
when limbs are cramped and thews no longer supple, it 
will serve to remind him of halcyon times in a pleasant 
land, when youth and strength thought nothing of the 
terrors of precipice and giddy summit. Both ravens are 
now full of fight. The male settles on a peak only a 
few yards distant, affording a delightful spectacle. His 
muscles, tense as whipcord, can be imagined rippling 
beneath his black mantle; his elongated neck-feathers, 
suggestive of hackles, flutter in the breeze, and his great 
beak croaks out the call of imminent battle. There he 
stands gruffly defiant, as much as to say, ‘“‘ How dare you 
be here? Back to your lowlands!”” Then he dashes 
close past his unwelcome guest, the crackle of his broad 
pinions rustling like the swish of a silk skirt. Truly it 
is worth going miles to see the anger of a raven. 

Well, enough. The fisherman grudgingly relinquishes 
his rocky quarters and seeks his rod and creel. He 
surveys the latter critically. What! only three small 
trout, and a perfect fishing day! But there is no regret 
in his heart for time lost; trout he will find in many 
places—ravens in comparatively few. 


Joun Watpote-Bonp. 





Ballade of Motifs 


ET others sing their stilted praise 
L Of classic names that rhyme on “e”’; 
The bards who make pedantic lays 

May find a charm in Lalage, 

In Daphne, or Penelope, 
In Chloe, or some other name: 

Away with such pomposity ! 
’Tis Sally sets my heart aflame ! 


The flowery poetaster prays 
Hortensia for her garden’s key ; 
He sings of Marguerites and Mays, 
Of Lilies, Daisies on the lea, 
And seeks for Olives, green as he : 
A fig for Rose’s red-cheeked fame 
And all the blooms of Arcadie! 
Tis Sally sets my heart aflame ! 


Bold boys with free-and-easy ways 
For Poll and Sue may sail the sea. 
To dandies snugly laced in stays 
Mignon may go, and Coralie. 
: The deuce take Portia’s pedigree ; 
| No shrewish Kate be mine to tame ; 
And “ Who is Silvia—what is she ?” 
*Tis Sally sets my heart aflame ! 





ENVOY 


Sweet Sally, you’re the lass for me : 
I never loved your stately dame! 
Who cares for birth and high degree? 
’Tis Sally sets my heart aflame ! 


L. ETuHEREGE. 











Food and Fable 


E are so accustomed to regard eating and all 

\ x / connected with it as representing the very 

entelechy of materialism that we seldom realise 
how much sentiment and idealism there is in the 
quaint lore attaching to eating, eaters, and eaten alike. 
Yet, after all, this is only to be expected. The process, 
and, with topical variations, the materials of eating 
synchronise with the existence of the human race, and the 
wonder would be if there were not traditions about eating, 
as there are about most natural usages and functions. 
Still, only a very few are at all familiar. Many of us 
break the depleted eggshell to “let the witch out,” throw 
spilt salt over the shoulder, and have reminiscences of 
youthful jests over nuts with double kernels, These and 
possibly one or two other “‘superstitions” represent for 
most of us the lore and legend and fables centring round 
meals and food, necessities of life over which, in their 
varying species, the ancients did not think half a dozen 
or more deities too many to preside. Bacchus, Ceres, and 
Pomona we probably recognise; Adephagia was the 
goddess of good cheer; Formax presided over the craft 
of baking ; Bubona was the protectress of cattle ; Mellona 
swayed the destinies of honey and—conceivably—its 
kindred sweets. 

But even with the scanty materials available, it is quite 
possible to invest the ordinary dishes of a twentieth- 
century meal with interest and attractiveness quite apart 
from their inherent tastiness. The half-dozen ‘ natives” 
wnich compose the first course at dinner will probably 
remind us of the old belief that at times the amiable 
bivalve was accustomed, having carefully chosen a con- 
venient position, to relax his self-restraint beneath a shower 
of rain so far as to imprison one or two drops within his 
enfolding mail, and then, retiring, to ruminate on those 
captive drops till they become pearls. Very likely, too, 
we may recall the legend with which genial, good-hearted 
Father Tierney so shocked Mackworth that fateful 
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summer day on the beach at Ravenshoe—though this, 
it is true, only concerned a local variety known as the 
“‘red-nosed oyster of Carlingford.” S. Bridget was 
hurrying along the seashore on some charitable mission, 
when a saucy oyster spied her twinkling feet. ‘ Nate 
ancles, anyhow,” said the oyster admiringly. ‘‘ You're 
drunk,” retorted the offended saint. ‘‘ Not I,” affirmed 
the oyster. ‘You’re always drunk,” said S. Bridget. 
“Drunk yourself,” exclaimed the indignant bivalve. 
“ How is it your nose is so red?” witheringly retorted 
the saint. ‘* No redder than your own,” was the ex- 
asperated oyster’s fu quogue. And as a punishment—-so at 
least declared Father Tierney—the descendants of that 
oyster have had red noses ever since. It is obvious, if 
we credit this legend, that an oyster ‘‘ crossed in love ” is 
in the nature of things a quite conceivable phenomenon. 
And the old dredging custom, we may remember, hints at 
the same characteristic of a penchant for the human race. 
When they wish to ensure a good haul the fisherman 
sing : 





The herring loves the merry moonlight, 
The mackerel loves the wind, 

But the oyster loves the dredger’s song, 
For he comes of a gentle kind. 


The cod gave its name to one of the great political 
parties of the medieval Netherlands, besides being— 
according to some—that fish the non-arrival of which 
provoked Vatel to suicide. The mussels which some- 
times form its sauce were such favourites with Olympian 
Jove that he provided a special dish of them at the wed- 
ding feast of Hebe. According to a South Sea myth, 
mussels were the raw material out of which the divine 
Tangaloa created men. The eel was one of the many 
deities of the Egyptians, and is one of the forms assumed 
by the consort of the Andaman god, Puluga; the kindred 
lamprey, besides playing the regicide to our Henry the 
First, was held in such high repute amongst the old 
Romans that a daughter of Marc Antony is said to have 
made a pet of one which she adorned with earrings ! 
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The haddock and the John Dory both claim to be the fish 
which supplied S, Peter with the tribute money, showing 
in proof thereof the marks of the Apostle’s thumb and 
finger, and the latter, by a suggested corruption of its 
name, commemorating its patron, “il janitore.” Other 
legends ascribe the marks on the John Dory to the fingers 
of St. Christopher, who caught the fish with his hand 
when carrying the Infant Christ across the river ; while a 
Yorkshire tradition explains the marks on the haddock 
by the story that the Prince of Darkness, when building 
Filey Brigg, took up a haddock in mistake for a hammer. 
The trout is associated with another saint—S. Patrick. 
A legend is told that on one occasion the saint’s hunger 
was so great that for once he ignored the obligations of a 
fast-day, and prepared himself a succulent dish of pork 
chops, Unfortunately, as he was carrying the incriminat- 
inz dainties, he was met by a watchful angel. S, Patrick 
repented and uttered a prayerful aspiration, and lo! 
before the angel came up to him, the pork chops were 
converted into as many trout. Some of S, Patrick’s 
countrymen demur to eating skate on account of the 
outline of a human face which can be distinguished on 
the back of these fish, and has earned for them the name of 
“ maids,” 

The flatness of the sole is accounted for by a South Sea 
legend. When the goddess Ina wished to escape from 
the Sacred Island she tried various methods of transit, 
amongst which was utilising the sole as a water-horse. 
But the sole could not manage it, and the infuriated 
goddess stamped on it in her rage, and from that day to 
this the unfortunate fish has been flat. 

_ When, the fish being cleared away, we come to joints, 
we of course remember the old stories—fathered on two 
kings—about the “ sirloin” of “ ox-beef” and its kindred 
“baron,” to which one Bottom the Weaver made sympa- 
thetic allusion when Titania introduced him to Mustard 
Seed. But such mundane titles sink into insignificance 
when we remember that the ox, from which the lordly 
joint is cut, may have been a lineal descendant of the 
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sacred bull Apis, may have been the earthly form ot 
Dionysos, may, if—as the Irishman would say—it was a 
cow, have been none other than Arditi, the great spotted 
cow-goddess of the Hindoos. Mutton, perhaps, suggests 
fewer traditions, One form of an old rhyme records the 
fact that the Merry Monarch—one of those credited with 
knighting the loin of beef—appreciated the meat so much 
as to gain the sobriquet of “ mutton-eating king; the ana 
of cookery inform us that Napoleon lost the battle of 
Leipzig by too hearty an indulgence in a leg of mutton, 
which evidently did not—on that occasion at least— 
agree so well with him as, accompanied by the homely 
turnip, it did with his sturdy adversary, “ Farmer 
George.” Roast lamb with mint sauce is perhaps one of 
the oldest direct survivals from ancient times, representing, 
as it undoubtedly does, the roast lamb and bitter herbs eaten 
bythe Israelites on the eve of the Exodus. Thewhole animal 
roasted entire is but seldom seen in this country. It is still 
to be met with in the East, dressed very much as we read 
of it in the “ Arabian Nights”; and in this connection it 
is just possible that we may recall the dish Porthos 
described when at supper with Louis Quatorze, 
which really sounds so appetising that we cannot wonder 
that the young king’s mouth watered at the recital. 
That lamb, we may remember, was first stuffed with 
small sausages, with Strasburg forcemeat balls from 
Troyes, and larks from Pithiviers; it was boned like a 
fowl with the skin on; “when it is cut in beautiful 
slices, in the same way as an enormous sausage, a rose- 
coloured gravy pours forth, which is as agreeable to the 
eye as it is exquisite to the palate.” And we are not 
surprised to read that Porthos smacked his lips, and the 
king opened his eyes with delight. 

Pork has a score of traditions about it. The pig was 
sacrificed to Demeter, and, strangely enough, was also 
sacrificed among the Red Indians, The Romans, as 
everybody knows, were as great on pork as Marryat’s 
Captain To; in the opinion of some South Sea Islanders 
there is even a separate Paradise reserved for the beneficent 
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pig. Galen extolled its virtues as a food. <A Jewish 
authority, on the other hand, gave it as his opinion that 
of all the leprosy permitted to scourge the earth nine-tenths 
was attributable to the pig. Pork figures prominently 
in the “‘ Iliad” ; it was a brood of pigs that pointed out the 
site of the future Rome to Pius A‘neas ; it is more than 
probable that the abduction of Proserpine by Pluto was 
accompanied by a pervading odour of roast pork, for we 
read that the pigs of the swineherd Eubulus were 
swallowed up when the fiery god plunged downwards 
with his lovely prize. Later legend avers that pigs have 
small holes and scars on their forefeet in remembrance of 
the fate that befell their Gadarene brethren, the holes 
showing where thedevils entered,and the scars perpetuating 
the marks of their claws. 

When we leave the joints and come to the poultry, the 
goose naturally suggests first of all the story connecting 
it with Queen Elizabeth and the Spanish Armada. Her 
Majesty, the familiar tale goes, was on September 29 
dining at the house of one of her subjects—a not altogether 
unusual occurrence with the economical monarch—when 
goose furnished the piece de résistance. Her Majesty had 
just quaffed a goblet to “the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada,” when a messenger arrived with tidings of its 
dispersal. And thereupon she decreed that goose should 
always be eaten on that happy day to commemorate 
the great deliverance. It has been pointed out that 
the dates do not tally, but it is always a pity to 
allow soulless things like dates to interfere with a good 
story. As a matter of fact, the goose is said to have 
been sacrificed on that day or thereabouts in Pagan 
times to Proserpine in her character as goddess of the 
dead ; and in Egyptian mythology we find the bird as 
the god Seb, the great cackler. A later legend narrates 
that S. Martin was once so much annoyed by the persistent 
cackling of a goose that he killed, cooked, and ate it; 
and as he died post hoc if not propter hoc, it became the 
custom to sacrifice the goose as a sort of retaliation. But 
if the bird had saved the saint’s life, it would probably 
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have been sacrificed just the same; geese did save Rome, 
but were none the less in demand for kitchen purposes on 
that account. An old Persian adage averred that the 
tongue of a live goose cut out and applied to the breast 
of a man or woman was an infallible charm to elicit a 
full, true, and particular account of all the misdeeds which 
he or she had ever committed. 

With regard to the duck, perhaps the most interesting 
piece of old lore is that it was amongst the various 
singular articles of diet which Mithridates, King of Pontus, 
was in the habit of taking as antitoxicants. 

Partridges and pheasants have an exalted genealogy. 
The Hindoo mythology tells us that when Indra killed 
the three-headed son of the god Toashtri, a partridge 
sprang from his blood; and the gods of Olympus changed 
Talus, nephew of Dedalus, into the same bird after he 
had been treacherously killed by his uncle. The pheasant 
we discuss with so much relish may claim as its ancestor 
that Itys whom his mother Procne slew and served up, a 
fearful dish, to her husband Tereus; or, if we accept 
another legend, Itylus, whom his mother, Aedon, jealous 
of her sister’s progeny, killed by mistake. The quail, 
said by some old writers to have cured Hercules of 
epilepsy, was chosen by Jupiter as the bird into which 
the amorous father of gods and men _ transformed 
Latona, that so she migat elude argus-eyed Juno 
and reach Delos in safety. The origin of the bird, as 
given in old ‘Travellers’ Tales,” is not particularly 
appetising, reminding us in a way of the venerable 
account of ‘‘ Barnacle Geese.”” The sea, it appears, casts 
great tunnies upon “the coasts of the Libyan Desert.” 
These breed worms, which after fourteen days become 
quails, 

Pigeons naturally recall the story of Mahomet’s 
“‘ familiar,” and, from a still earlier date, the mystic bird 
which gave the oracles at Dodona. A Carpathian legend 
invests them with a yet more remote and more important 
role, as it was to a pair of pigeons that the creation of 
the world was due. Pigeons may, too, in a way serve as 
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the didactic ‘skeleton at the feast,” for pigeons, old folk- 
lore tells us, are the last food that dying people crave 
for, while, by a seemingly paradoxical connection, death 
is kept at bay if the mattress or pillows on which the 
moribund lies is stuffed with pigeons’ feathers. Turkeys 
are also associated with Mahomet, who is said to have 
cursed the whole race because he once had to wait an 
inconveniently long time while one was being cooked. 

As to the hare, pages might be written. It goes 
almost without saying that it was a divinity in Egypt, but 
few of us realise the fact that according to an American- 
Indian myth, the Great Hare was the Creator of all 
things. Strange memories suggest themselves of the 
mystic reverence in which the hare was held amongst 
our British forefathers; we recall how Boadicea “let a 
hare escape from her dusky robes” when speaking words 
of fire to the gathered warriors ; age-old tales and fables 
and proverbs occur to us in which the hare plays a part ; 
we remember how Burton warns us against its flesh 
as ‘“‘melancholy meat,” and how Fletcher gives voice to 
the old belief about “hares that yearly sexes change.” 
These and similar reflections will doubtless give an added 
zest to the dainty meat, and we shall find ourselves 
endorsing con amore the old eulogy on “the leg of a 
hunted hare.” 

Nor are our vegetables without their traditions. If 
we suffer from rheumatism it will be well if the cook can 
contrive to let the portion of potato that falls to a guest’s 
share be stolen, for the efficacy of a pilfered potato is 
great. The cabbage was the first thing eaten at meals 
‘by the Egyptians, who considered it worthy of divine 
honour. The old Romans attributed to it the virtues 
moderns ascribe to strong coffee or a couple of red 
herrings and soda water, so efficacious was it after a 
‘heavy night.” The classical medical faculty, indeed, 
considered it a sort of panacea, paralysis and colic 
being especially amenable to its influence. Its virtues 
may possibly have been accounted for by the legend that 
the cabbage was produced from the tears of Lycurgus. 
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It should not be forgotten, moreover, that it was in a 
field of cabbages that S. Stephen was captured—a fate 
which, according to some, befell that very dissimilar 
personage, Jack Cade. The bean has to be taken even 
more seriously. The old Pythagorean theory was that it 
held the principle of human life ; it was said to be the 
first food eaten by mankind; it was in a way sacred to 
Apollo; for the introduction into Europe of the haricot 
bean we are indebted to no less a person than Alexander 
the Great ; the smell of beans in blossom is credited with 
all sorts of effects on minds and morals. 

The salad which, if we are wise, accompanies most 
meals is a veritable pot pourri of old beliefs and legends. 
Its principal ingredient, lettuce—which, as we sometimes 
forget, means milky vegetable, from its sap—was not only 
the favourite food of beautiful Adonis, but shared with 
Juno the parentage of pretty Hebe, to whom the Queen 
of Heaven gave birth as a consequence of eating the crisp 
plant. The endive was once a love-lorn German girl, 
who, after weary wayside waiting for her lover, died and 
was changed into a vegetable; the garlic, so beloved in 
old Egypt as to be worshipped there, is, as everybody 
ought to know, an invaluable prophylactic against witches 
and vampires; the fragrant mint was once Minthe, the 
too fascinating daughter of Cocytus, who, being suspected 
of a flirtation with Pluto, was changed by Proserpine into 
the herb, Sage—for our salad shall be for the nonce 
largely catholic—has so many virtues that its very name is 
derived from sa/vere, to be in health ; it grows best where 
the wife rules, and fades or thrives with the fortunes of 
its owners ; parsley, which, the Greeks said, provoked 
excitement and which they used for chaplets, sprung, 
they believed, from the blood of the hero Archemoras, 

With the dessert we “ inwardly digest” a fresh collection 
of legends, of which, however, space will only allow a few 
to be taken at random. The fig might almost have a 
book written about its traditions. The fig-tree is one of 
those which have been identified as the Mosaic Tree of 
Life ; the fig was in some mystic way a representation of 
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Dionysos ; it has been associated with the weird story of 
Atys; it was one of the anti-poison comestibles of 
Mithridates. The strawberry has both a pagan and a 
Christian reputation. It was a favourite with the goddess 
Frigga, who was wont to goa-berrying with the children at 
the summer solstice. Afterwards it was placed under the 
patronage of the Blessed Virgin, and on S. John’s Day, 
“no mother who has lost a little child will taste a straw- 
berry, for if she did her little one would get none in 
Paradise. Mary would say to it, you must stand aside, 
for your mother has already eaten her share, so none re- 
mains for you.” The date is another fruit of which a 
graceful Christian legend is told. When the Blessed Virgin 
was travelling through Egypt, she rested under a palm-tree 
with her Son in her arms. And the tree, recognising its 
Creator, bent down its branches till the fruit fell into the 
Virgin Mother’s lap, and the O shown on the stones of 
the date perpetuates her wondering exclamation. The 
pomegranate, poor Catherine of Arragon’s emblem, of 
course recalls that pretty story of Proserpine, whose 
bereaved mother at last obtained from Jupiter the promise 
that “if she had eaten nothing” in Hades she might 
return to earth. But alas! she had eaten pomegranate seed, 
and so was doomed to pass half the year in the realm of 
Pluto. Should there by chance be blackberries on the 
table, it will be as well, if it be after September 29, to act 
on Mr. Bailey’s memorable advice at Todgers’-—* Don’t 
have none of him.” For on Michaelmas Day the Devil— 
regardless, it would seem, of thorns, or perhaps impervious 
to them—stamps—some say spits—on all the blackberry 
bushes, and naturally vitiates them. We are not at all 
likely to find elderberries on the table unless it be for 
ornament—and few shrubs are prettier—but we must not 
think too disparagingly of them, for tradition tells us 
that the fruit of the elder was as good as that of the 
vine till Judas hanged himself on it. And this reflection, 
together with the proximity of a dish of walnuts, which 
not all their association with diab/erie can make us refuse, 
naturally turns our attention to the decanters and their 
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contents. If the wine flows a quarter as fast as the 
stream of reminiscences it conjures up, it is to be feared 
that the consequences may be disagreeable. But even 
then, given only an average soundness in the wine, we 
shall have cause to congratulate ourselves that we did not 
live in classical times. When Herod, in the Golden 
Legend, calls for wine of Tyre, he suggests that pomegranate 
juice, calamus, and drops of myrrh should be stirred there- 
in, and this, awful as it sounds, was a mode of “ mixing 
the liquor” comparatively innocent when compared with 
the sea-water, tar, turpentine, resin, powdered pitch, 
spikenard, cardamoms, cassia and saffron advocated by 
Columella, or the pine leaves, southernwood, myrtle leaves, 
and bitter almonds preferred by other authorities. 

Ingenious efforts have been made to prove our modern 
wines the direct representatives of those in favour “in 
old heroic days.” Pramnian, for instance, which Nestor 
in the “Iliad” recommends for the wounded Machaon, has 
been by some identified with port, despite the dictum of 
Aristophanes that its dietetic effect was to shrivel the 
features and upset the digestion; ‘‘ mighty Falernian”’ is, 
we are told, with us still in the shape of Madeira or 
sherry ; the sweet wines of the Greeks which the Homeric 
heroes quaffed so manfully were like Constantia and 
Tent. The Persian wines were probably akin to Herod’s 
favourite vintage already mentioned. 

As to the origin of wine, all sorts of stories are told. 
A pretty legend is related by Herder. When they were 
created, all trees and shrubs were rejoicing in their beauty 
and usefulness. The cedar boasted his majesty and 
fragrance; the palm its beauty and shelter; olive and 
myrtle, apple, fig, pine and fir, all extolled themselves. 
But the vine mourned in silence; to her it seemed that 
no charm was given, neither stem nor branch, blossom 
nor fruit. ‘‘I am but little use,’ she moaned, “ but such 
as I am I will wait and hope.” And then man found 
and trained her, the sun ripened the glowing grapes, and 
Adam tasted thereof and named the vine his friend, to 
whom it was given to make glad the heart of man and 
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cheer the sorrowing and afflicted. Another account tells 
us that Noah once saw a goat eat some grapes ; it there- 
after became filled with such strength and courage that 
the patriarch resolved to cultivate the fruit. He planted 
a vine, therefore, and manured it with the blood of a 
lion, a lamb, a pig, and an ape. 

An amusing story is told apropos of the introduction 
of the “joy of Bacchus” into Persia. It appears that in 
the days of the Emperor Jamshid, one of his favourite 
queens had the misfortune to offend her lord. So, at 
least, runs one version of the story; another states that 
the lady had a severe attack of neuralgia. In either case 
life was unendurable, so she resolved to end it. Casting 
her lustrous eyes around for a convenient ‘means, they 
fell upon a large vessel in which her lord had stored 
a quantity of grapes. On his last investigation, Jamshid 
had found the juice acid, so, actuated by a kindly con- 
sideration for the gastric economy of the weaker members 
of his royal household, his majesty had fixed to the 
vessel a warning in large letters—‘ Poison! On no 
account to be drunk!” or the Persian to that effect. 
Here was the Sultana’s chance. She drank. For a death- 
draught the taste was not unpleasant, rather the reverse, 
so she took a little more, and yet more, and then tottered 
—or reeled—to her couch and laid her down to die. 
When consciousness returned she found that her spirit 
had not taken its flight, though the neuralgia had, as well 
as her views on the worthlessness of life. Evidently this 
was a poison to be studied, so with regal self-sacrifice 
her majesty paid frequent visits to the “cellar,” and so 
thoroughly tested the beverage that when eventually 
the Emperor discovered his spouse’s habit, only enough 
remained to enable the royal couple to pledge their 
reconciliation in a glass of wine. Before long the 
“poison” was both plentiful and fashionable in the land 
of the Lion and the Sun; the Emperor Jamshid reigned 
about seven hundred years, during which 


Man seemed immortal, sickness was unknown, 
And life rolled on in happiness and joy, 
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Whether this was all due to the discovery of the 
honest wine masquerading under the name of “ Poison,” 
the Shah Nameh declares not. But the story emphasises 
one truth which is taught by meal myths as well as 
most other studies, that there is really a very great deal 
of human nature in man—and woman. 

WattTer RICHARDS. 


A Ramble in the Abruzzi 


I.—SULMONA MARKET 


VERY visitor to Rome knows the ‘‘ models,” 
3 dressed, or supposed to be dressed, in the peasant 
costumes which were once common in all parts of 

Italy. Nowadays they are little worn. However, one 
morning in the year 1900, the Holy Year, I encountered 
near the Piazza Montanara a string of pilgrims dressed 
in bravery of scarlet and white which far outshone the 
eked-out and adapted fancy costumes of the models. I 
demanded eagerly whence these persons had come, and 
was told, “From the Abruzzi.’”’ The Abruzzi are not 
very distant from Rome, but it was not till last year that 
I succeeded in getting there. I went straight to Sulmona, 
town of the beautiful name, the birthplace of Ovid and 
consecrated to the Muses—town which, in the matter of 
situation, can have few rivals. Italian and medizyval, it 
is built, of course,on a hill. Its immediate surroundings 
are steeped in green fertility, watered by many streams. 
At a respectful distance stand great mountains, snow- 
capped in the winter. Most conspicuous are the Gran 
Sasso, an angry precipice which hangs over Aquila, and 
great Maiella, of which we read in d’Annunzio’s beautiful 
‘“‘Figlia di Iorio.” Down the valley rushes the river 
Gizio. Never was town so wealthy in water as fair 
Sulmona. The plashing of fountains, the gurgle of 
runnels and streamlets, form the background of every 
other noise, 
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Strapping peasant girls march all day and in every 
street with huge copper jars, filled to the brim with 
water, on their heads. In my inn water was laid on 
with a vengeance. Taps dripped at every hour of night 
and day. Whole districts of the house suggested nothing 
so much as autumnal inundations, 

I arrived at Sulmona on Friday. Saturday was market- 
day and I was early astir. Can there be a more beautiful 
market in all beautiful Italy ? I doubt it. 

The Piazza Garibaldi (alas, for the modernised name !) 
is an immense empty space surrounded by quaint houses. 
At one end a broad stair leads to the main street. 
Crossing its steps and cutting off a corner of the 
Piazza are the arches of a ruined thirteenth-century 
aqueduct. Above the stair a Romanesque doorway once 
gave ingress to a church, now to a meat-market. Effect 
of an earthquake, says the omniscient Baedeker ; but it is 
the kind of thing which happens in this utilitarian, anti- 
religious age. Peasants are always to be seen sitting on 
those broad steps under the ruined arches. In the 
market-place there are always a few little stalls, where 
patient saleswomen chatter together and are rejoiced if 
you purchase a ha’porth of grapes or a penny jug. But 
on Saturday the whole place is alive. The Piazza has 
become a town with streets edged by booths and crowded 
by a surging mass of persons and animals. I saw farmers 
and labourers, pedlars and costermongers, metal-hammerers 
and writers of love-letters. I was jostled by Punch and 
Judy, and again by a patent-invention advertiser. All 
commodities were on sale, from mattresses to chickens, 
from tomatoes to sewing-machines, from bound books to 
scraps of rusty iron a quarter of an inch square. All the 
people and all the things moved about incessantly. The 
wares travelled round upon trays on the women’s heads, and 
in the trays were fruit and vegetables, lambs and turkeys, 
umbrellas and pitchforks. The seller calls her wares in 
an even, monotonous voice, and is ready at half a wink to 
lay her tray at your feet and transfer all its contents to 
your arms. I nearly bought a five-days old kid, and I did 
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acquire, out of pure negligence, a lapful of hot and greasy 
cakes which ensured my immediate popularity in the dense 
crowd of children who formed my attentive and inalien- 
able bodyguard. 

As for the donkeys, they walk whither they will. 
They thrust soft noses under your arm and devour 
your sunshade. If they tread on you, you administer a 
shove. If you attempt a photograph, they surround you 
in an inquisitive circle and obliterate the view. I suppose 
the owners know their own beasts and occasionally cast 
an eye upon them ; it appeared to me that if I had been 
in need of a donkey, nothing would have been easier than 
just to take one. 

The whole air is pervaded by cries. Wild birds are 
calling overhead, caged goldfinches answer from the 
houses. Unfortunate cocks, tied by the legs and flung 
on a heap, feebly admonish their wives; the donkeys 
bray ceaselessly with the long-drawn note which is so 
suggestive of internal agony ; the turkeys gobble and hiss ; 
the children yell; bargainers quarrel and blaspheme, 
shaking their fists in each other’s faces, thumping on the 
frail woodwork of the stalls, rolling the potatoes and 
pepperoni over the ground in simulated fury. A man 
selling bolsters by auction rings a bell uproariously, calls 
the bidding in a voice fit to crack the heavens, and now 
and then leaps high in the air, to the imminent peril of 
his crazy rostrum. 

The joy of Sulmona market is that all these people 
are in costume, and really no two of them are alike. 
I speak chiefly of the women; the men are less splendid 
than those whom I saw later at Isola Liri. But the 
women—and oh, such handsome women! So tall, so 
haughty—with the carriage of queens ; with the flashing 
eyes, the white teeth, the pillar-like throats, the finely 
moulded limbs, which bespeak health and purity of breed. 
I doubt if there are metaphysicians among them, casuists, 
or questioners looking before and after, pining for what 
is not, Such persons belong to cities, to progress, to the 
divine discontent which mars and makes the world ; such 
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persons have muddy complexions; and when we give 
up carrying water-jars on our heads and take to writing 
and needlework, then we stoop, and grow myopic, flat- 
chested and feeble-hearted, unable to walk without stag- 
gering, or to shout without growing hoarse. Not so the 
women of Sulmona. They are splendid animals ; and, I 
doubt not, have hot hearts and sharpness of intellect 
enough for their daily needs; souls, too, sufficient to 
carry them to church on Sundays and to comfort and 
hearten them when the hour comes for leaving fair 
Sulmona and entering the dim, chill valley of the great 
shadow. 

“Do the people die often in your country?” one of 
them asked me—strange, wistful, prosaic question, which 
yet had in it the touch of nature which makes the 
whole world kin. 

Let me attempt a description of a few of the dresses. 

There was the girl from Pacendro. She wore a 
tovaglia on her head—a great snowy floating veil of 
white linen edged with lace, folded over the brow 
and hanging loose behind—white sleeves and a brilliant 
kerchief tucked into her dark-blue, pink-lined stays, 
which were loosely laced with an orange ribbon. Under 
the kerchief was a white chemisette cut very low at 
the throat and showing a gold necklace. Her skirt 
was russet, her apron blue. On her head she carried the 
usual round wooden tray shaped like a sieve, bottom and 
walls tied together in primitive fashion with knotted 
leather. 

Another, from Introdacqua : white sovaglia, immense, 
and rising in a point above the forehead, crimson bodice, 
red sleeves tied to the bodice with ribbon bows, striped 
skirt, white lace chemisette and coral necklace, On her 
arm she bore a baby wrapped in scarlet, and she led a 
a little Cupid by the hand, disguised in a long blue coat 
and trousers, a red vest and a battered black hat. 

But most beautiful by far was the old woman from 
Genzano. She was thin, but not emaciated. She had 
thick wavy grey hair, clear dark skin and very large, very 
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soft blue eyes. She wore a scarlet cloth, called fascia 
trella, over her white sovaglia, blue velvet bodice and blue 
sleeves, tied at the shoulder with knots of flame-coloured 
ribbon. She leaned eagerly towards a fortune-teller, who, 
mounted on a throne with a pack of cards, was whispering 
to her in the centre of an inquisitive crowd. 

I wondered what the grey-haired woman was learn- 
ing from the sorceress. It must have been more than 
the usual commonplaces for her children and grand- 
children. It must have been something personal, I had 
almost said questionable, to evoke that mystic look, 
that restrained excitement, that half-terrified, hot interest 
which showed in the blue eyes. She moved away as if 
in a dream, her gaze on the ground, her ears 
deafened to the Babel around. She seated herself dully 
by her little stall, buying or selling no more. Her face 
haunts me. She might have been a sibyl or a pythoness ; 
nay, a spirit, unsatisfied and homeless, in that crowd of 
bright-faced, strong-limbed, good-hearted materialists and 
utilitarians, 

Hexen H. Cotvitt. 


Fames Beattie 
[iis are trodden tracks in literature with which 


it is essential that we should all be familiar; 

but there are also by-ways, by-paths, and lanes, 
spots of solitude and seclusion, that sometimes have an 
even greater charm than the thronged highway. One of 
the most seductive of such by-paths is that which leads us 
among the minor poetry of the eighteenth century. For 
minor poetry to be interesting it must be at least a century 
old. There is true pleasure to be met with among the 
verses of Tickell and Mallet, and Shenstone and Mickle, 
and Thomas Warton, and Gay, and Somerville, or even 
those of Dr. Ogilvie, whose name Lord Rosebery once 
mentioned without the slightest idea who he was. These 
men had talents that are, doubtless, surpassed by many of 
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our contemporary minor poets; but the glamour of a 
past century is upon them—they were dear to our great- 
grandfathers—they supplied the “elegant extracts” of 
their day. We meet them in delightful little volumes of 
faded calf or brown boards, with the old-fashioned ‘‘s” 
and with “ superb embellishments.” Who can resist such 
manifold attractions? Do they not outweigh the gilded 
charms of present-day lesser poetry ?—not the Tennysons 
and Matthew Arnolds, but scores of smaller fry, whose 
names it will be wise not to mention. Some such charm 
clings around the name of James Beattie. He wrote 
“ The Minstrel” ; that is all that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to know about him. There is a good deal more to 
be known, however, and he takes us into very pleasant 
company. Charles Lamb mentioned him as one of those 
whose works “no gentleman’s library should be without,” 
and whom, therefore, he himself could not read; but 
Elia was evidently thinking of the prose works, not the 
poetry. Beattie’s prose is certainly a tough morsel. It 
brought him European fame in his own day; he was 
figured as an Atlas on whose shoulders the world of Truth 
was resting, to be defended against the attacks of men like 
Hume, Voltaire, and Priestley. The Atlas has fallen, but 
Truth remains, though it be difficult to find. So, also, 
survives the fame of those whom Beattie’s book chiefly 
attacked and was supposed to have annihilated. By the 
“‘ Minstrel,” and by that alone, is Beattie now remem- 
bered ; and we are all the more ready to sympathise with 
Goldsmith, who thought the world of his day was 
showering too many laurels on the author of the “ Essay 
on Truth.” When Sir Joshua Reynolds painted a full- 
length portrait of Beattie in his doctor’s robes, with his 
book under his arm and the Spirit of Truth at his side, 
Voltaire and Hume fleeing in the form of baffled demons, 
Goldsmith thought the painter had gone too far. “Beattie 
and his book,” he said, “will be forgotten in ten years, 
while Voltaire’s fame will last forever. Take care it does 
not perpetuate this picture to the shame of such a man 
as you.” 
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James Beattie was born on October 25, 1735, at 
Laurencekirk, Kincardine, his father being a small shop- 
keeper and farmer. It is recorded by his biographer that, 
as the grave of Virgil is adorned with laurel, so the birth- 
place of Beattie was adorned withivy. The friends of the 
poet would have done well to spare such indiscriminate 
reflections. Of persons in the rank of Beattie’s parents 
it is customary to say that they were poor but honest. 
They certainly contrived to give their son an excellent 
education. That he early began to scribble verse and 
was known at school as “‘ the poet ” are assertions that may 
be allowed to pass without comment. As it was Ogilby’s 
Homer that roused thoughts of poetry in Pope, so it was 
Ogilby’s Virgil that did a like service for Beattie. From 
the Laurencekirk Parish School he passed, in 1’749, to the 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, where he gained a bursary. 
He studied Greek under Principal Blackwell, philosophy 
under Dr. Gerard, and divinity under Dr. Pollock, The 
last mentioned he, of course, studied with some idea of 
entering the ministry, but at no period of Beattie’s life did 
this idea attain fruition. The taking of orders in the Kirk 
then, or at any time, would have been an easy matter had 
he felt the vocation ; and in later life he was urgently 
desired to enter the Church of England by Bishop Hurd, 
Bishop Porteus, and others. But, though always a zealous 
Christian, Beattie never felt a decided call to the ministry, 
and he did well to respect his conscience in so delicate a 
matter. For a picture of the poet’s boyhood we may 
turn to the ‘‘ Minstrel.” It is such a picture as might 
apply to any sentimental and sensitive lad deeply loving 
the beauties of nature, shunning rough sports, and thrilled 
with continual poetic dreamings : 

Concourse and noise and toil he ever fled, 
Nor cared to mingle in the clamorous fray 


Of squabbling imps; but to the forest sped, 
Or roamed at large the lonely mountain’s head. 


It is attractive to read such things ; but the natures that 
indulge in these moods and dreamings, this childhood of 
solitude and unsociability, do not always grow up the 
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happiest, the healthiest, the manliest. That he should 
flee from toil, as mentioned in the above lines, is not, 
indeed, unboylike. His wandering habits followed him 
when, after four years at the university, he was appointed 
schoolmaster of Fordoun, a village lying at the foot of 
the Grampians. With his scholastic duties he combined 
those of parish clerk. Unsociability might here be ex- 
cused, for the youth was driven to rely almost entirely on 
his own resources, The scenery surrounding Fordoun is 
of varied and beautiful character, and it made a lasting 
impression on Beattie’s mind. There was one glen in 
particular to which he resorted to read, to dream, and to 
write poetry. Sometimes he would remain in the open 
air all night, an excess of solitary enthusiasm which some 
of us would find it very difficult to appreciate, and from 
these experiences he drew material for the night and early 
morning scenes in the ‘‘ Minstrel.” 
When the long-sounding curfew from afar 
Loaded with loud lament the lonely gale, 


Young Edwin, lighted by the evening star, 
Lingering and listening, wander’d down the vale. 


Or when the setting moon, in crimson dyed, 
Hung o’er the dark and melancholy deep, 
To haunted stream remote from man he hied, 
Where fays of yore their revels wont to keep. 
After a night of such wandering and reverie, the boy 
would hail the outbreak of morning with unfeigned joy : 
But who the melodies of morn can tell ? 
The wild brook babbling down the mountain side ; 
The lowing herd, the sheepfold’s simple bell ; 
The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 
In the lone valley. 


The description is one of the freshest that the poet’s 
hand ever penned, and it doubtless owes much of its charm 
to the fact of being sketched from nature. 

The solitude of Fordoun was soon mitigated by the 
presence of the poet’s elder brother David, who settled in 
the village. Here also Beattie made the acquaintance of 
Francis Garden, afterwards Lord Gardenstone, a lawyer 
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with strong literary proclivities ; and he became known 
to James Burnet, better known by his title of Lord 
Monboddo. Monboddo was a man of considerable 
learning and equal eccentricity. One of his ideas, that 
man was developed from the apes, was persistently ridiculed 
in his day and has been largely accepted in ours ; in fact, 
he distinctly foreshadowed Darwin. ‘The world has not 
so closely followed him in his belief in the existence of 
mermaids and satyrs, or in his lament for the disappear- 
ance of the human tail. Beattie remained only about five 
years at the school of Fordoun. However humble his 
duties may have been, they must have been to a great 
measure congenial, and they enabled him to prepare for 
the more important scholastic position he was to fill. After 
an attempt that failed, he procured the position of usher 
at the grammar-school of Aberdeen, This proved the 
turning-point of his fortunes. Two years later, in 1760, 
the University Chair of Natural Philosophy fell vacant, 
and a friend advised the young poet to apply forit. This 
kindly adviser was a near relation of Pope’s friend, Dr. 
Arbuthnot ;_ by his influence an application was made to 
the Duke of Argyll, and the Duke’s interest procured 
the chair for Beattie. This success, for one who had so 
lately been a poor village schoolmaster, was astonishing ; 
it must in truth be acknowledged that throughout his life 
Beattie’s abilities were recognised to the full. He was not 
one of the world’s unrecognised geniuses. ' 
At Aberdeen, Beattie associated intimately with such 
men as Professor Reid, the metaphysician, and Dr. 
John Gregory, who became his lifelong friend. Gregory 
was known in those days, and later, as the writer of 
lectures on medical matters; but he became even better 
known as the author of “ A Father’s Legacy,” a book for 
young women. It was in the year of his election to the 
University Chair that Beattie published his first volume of 
verse, “Original Poems and Translations,” which appeared 
in London, and was of course sold also by the Edinburgh 
booksellers. The poet had already contributed fragments 
of verse to the Scots Magazine of that day, but he can at 
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no time have been a voluminous writer of verse. The book 
contained little over a dozen pieces, together with a 
translation of Virgil’s Pastorals. Most of the poems 
were such as their author preferred later to leave without re- 
publication ; but they found their way back into collections 
of his works. None of them reaches the standard of the 
“Minstrel.” They gained, however, a most flattering 
reception, and were spoken of as the best thing that had 
appeared since Gray’s last poem. It is interesting to notice 
that when Gray visited Glamis Castle in 1765, Beattie 
made a special effort to meet him, begging him to visit 
Aberdeen, whose university at the same time wished to 
present the English poet with a degree. Gray declined 
the degree, and did not visit Aberdeen; but he sent 
Beattie an invitation to meet him at Glamis. The younger 
man speaks thus of the elder, in a letter to his future 
biographer : 

I am sorry you did not see Mr. Gray on his return; you would 
have been much pleased with him. Setting aside his merit as a poet, 
which, however, in my opinion, is greater than any of his contempo- 
raries can boast, in this or in any other nation, I found him possessed 
of a most exact taste, the soundest judgment, and the most extensive 
learning. He is happy in a singular felicity of expression. I passed 


two very agreeable days with him at Glamis, and found him as easy in 
his manners, and as communicative and frank, as I could have wished. 


A new edition of Beattie’s poems, containing a lengthy 
piece entitled “The Judgment of Paris,” appeared in 
1766; the piece mentioned had already been printed in 
pamphlet form. The best thing in the collection was a 
translation of Addison’s ‘ Battle of the Pigmies and 
Cranes.” Beattie’s Odes are indeed stilted performances ; 
the style used was one which even Gray’s genius could 
only just master, and which with most of his contem- 
poraries became tedious and long-winded in the extreme. 
The age was not lyrical. Its poetic triumphs were 
descriptive, didactic, or satirical. Beattie had a great 
fancy for his ‘Judgment of Paris,” written in heroic 
quatrains like Gray’s Elegy. The versification is smooth, 
and here and there is a pleasing line; but Paris and the 
goddesses discourse like Aberdeen professors discussing 
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metaphysics. A production that did its author even less 
credit was a satire aimed at Churchill, himself a popular 
and vigorous satirist, whose works are now forgotten. 
But Beattie was already contemplating something better. 
In a letter to Dr. Blacklock, the blind poet, dated 
September 1766, he says: ‘Not long ago I began a 
poem in the style and stanza of Spenser, in which I 
propose to give full scope to my inclination, and be either 
droll or pathetic, descriptive or sentimental, tender or 
satirical, as the humour strikes me; for if I mistake not, 
the manner which I have adopted admits equally of all 
these kinds of composition.” 

One might imagine he was speaking of a kind of 
“Don Juan,” instead of a meditative and sentimental 
poem like the ‘‘ Minstrel.” In another letter he says : 
“‘ My subject was suggested by a dissertation on the old 
minstrels, . . . I propose to give an account of the birth, 
education and adventures of one of those bards. My 
hero is to be born in the south of Scotland, which you 
know was the native land of the English minstrels; I 
mean of those minstrels who travelled into England, and 
supported themselves there by singing their ballads to 
the harp. His father is a shepherd. The son will have 
a natural taste for music and the beauties of nature,” 
Beattie was, however, a very slow writer; years elapsed 
before even the first book of the poem was ready for 
publication. In the meantime he married. This was in 
1767. His wife was Mary Dun, daughter of the rector 
of Aberdeen grammar-school. The match, which at first 
seemed all that could be desired, brought great misery to 
the poet; his wife inherited a tendency to madness, 
which developed later, and which would certainly have 
been shared by her two sons had those poor boys lived 
longer. His letters of this period do not give many 
glimpses of his domestic lite, but they contain a good 
deal of incidental criticism, and some rather second-rate 
metaphysics. Gray, Hume, Tasso, Voltaire, Virgil, are 
all discussed by Beattie and his different correspondents 
in a style which proves the poet’s taste to have been 
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somewhat better than the average of his day. We learn 
in one letter that it was the fashion of the period to 
admire Milton, though few really cared for him; and 
certainly a profession of admiration was all that could be 
expected from readers whose god was Pope. Beattie, 
though he may little have guessed it, was himself leading 
towards the Romantic renaissance; he at least thought 
himself to be following the tradition of Spenser, and, if 
less in degree, we must yet class him as similar in quality 
to the best voices of his time—Gray, Thomson, Collins, 
Goldsmith, Dyer, Percy’s Ballads, and Macpherson’s 
Ossian, To these may be added Chatterton; while 
long before Beattie’s death we have tidings of Crabbe, 
Cowper and Burns. The old order was changing, and 
this second half of the eighteenth century was mainly a 
period of transition, of which Beattie’s position is fairly 
typical. But before the publication of his ‘‘ Minstrel,” 
the formidable essay “On the Nature and Immutability 
of Truth” was to appear. Many warnings and foretastes 
of it had been given in the correspondence ; and when 
the difficulty of finding a publisher was overcome by the 
secret kindness of friends, the volume was given to the 
world in May 1770. Tous this publication seems of little 
importance ; at that time it was supposed to mark an 
epoch. It made Beattie a man of note, not only in Britain 
but throughout Europe. The species of scepticism pro- 
fessed by Hume and Gibbon, and in France by Voltaire, 
was at that time rampant ; even in the Church it was an 
age of lukewarmness, indifference and deadness. There 
can be no doubt that circumstances tended to give the 
book an authority beyond its intrinsic merits. Men were 
actually looking back to the days of Addison, Arbuthnot, 
Swift and Pope, as days of faith, compared with their own 
time of prevailing infidelity. The Essay was received 
with acclamation on the one hand and indignation on the 
other. It rapidly brought Beattie fame and honour. 
Edition after edition was sold; the work was translated 
into the principal Continental languages ; and the acquaint- 
ance of the author was solicited by many of the most 
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eminent men of the day. In the midst of all this triumph 
the first book of the ‘ Minstrel” was published. It struck 
the popular taste as strongly as the Essay, and as literature 
it was certainly far superior. Its very first lines caught 
the public ear at once, and held it for many years : 


Ah, who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar! 


It would be impossible to quote all the eulogies that 
were written or spoken ; Lord Lyttelton’s may be taken 
as a sample: “I read your ‘ Minstrel’ last night, with as 
much rapture as Poetry, in her noblest, sweetest charms, 
ever raised in my soul. It seemed to me that my once 
most beloved minstrel, Thomson, was come down from 
heaven, refined by the converse of purer spirits than those 
he lived with here, to let me hear him sing again the 
beauties of nature, and the finest feelings of virtue, not 
with human but with angelic strains,” 

Of course this was excessive and hyperbolic, but it was 
better deserved than the adulation piled upon the Essay. 
The poem was published without Beattie’s name, but the 
secret was a very open one. From Gray the author 
received a cordial but moderately worded letter, pointing 
out freely what the senior poet considered to be faults of 
diction, but admitting of one stanza that “it is true 
poetry—it is inspiration.” The stanza thus eulogised by 
the severest critic of that day is the ninth, containing a 
thoroughly Wordsworthian, and for that age a remarkable, 
vindication of nature’s influence : 


O how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which nature to her votary yields ? 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves and garniture of fields ; 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
And all that echoes to the song of even, 
All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven— 
O how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven ? 


To Beattie’s credit it should be mentioned that he 
made several alterations at Gray’s suggestion. In 1774 
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the second book of the poem appeared, with the author’s 
name on the title-page; and though there is clearly a 
decline of freshness and energy in this second part, it 
fully maintained the poet’s reputation among his con- 
temporaries. The poem as it stands is still incomplete. 
We must consider that Beattie’s inspiration was failing 
when he wrote the second book, and proved altogether 
insufficient to provide that third part which was to have 
finished the story. His vein of poetry was evidently a 
thin one. The Essay had many successors, but the 
“ Minstrel”’ none. In the meantime Beattie had been 
to London to be lionised ; he had been received by the 
King, and granted a Civil List pension of £200. Oxford 
had conferred upon him the degree of D.C.L.; and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, as already said, had painted him as in 
league with the Spirit of Truth against the demons of 
darkness. Dr. Johnson united in the general enthusiasm ; 
yet in a letter to Boswell, dated March 1772, he wrote: 
“Of Dr. Beattie I should have thought much, but that 
his lady puts him out of my head; she is a very lovely 
woman.” There seems, however, to have been some 
little mystery in the manner in which the poet introduced 
his wife—possibly her mental condition was already 
giving him uneasiness. When Boswell returned to 
London and thanked Johnson for showing kindness to 
Beattie, the Doctor replied, “‘Sir, 1 should thank you. 
We all love Beattie. Mrs. Thrale says, if ever she has 
another husband, she’ll have Beattie. He sunk upon us 
that he was married; else we should have shown his 
lady more civilities. She is a very fine woman.” What 
in the world, then, did they take Beattie’s wife to be? 
When Boswell’s “Johnson” appeared, containing the 
above sentence, Beattie was very naturally annoyed with 
the words, “‘He sunk upon us that he was married” ; 
and he protested against their injustice. His wife, he 
asserted, had enjoyed as much society and publicity 
in London as he himself, or very nearly so; it was natu- 
ral, of course, that she should not have been always 
with him. It was in fact a clumsy expression on the 
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part of Dr. Johnson, which Boswell should not have 
recorded. 

It was a little later than this that Beattie received many 
pressing invitations to take orders in the Church of 
England, and was assured that he would readily find a 
good living ; but he declined, and his refusal was in some 
quarters attributed to an objection to the constitution of 
the English Church. This was a wrong notion. The 
poet would as willingly have taken orders in the Church 
of England as in that of Scotland, had he wished to 
become a clergyman ; but he had nosuch desire. Beattie 
was a thorough Briton in the best sense. He seems to 
have loved that which was English as much as that which 
was Scotch ; there was nothing provincial or narrow in 
his sentiments. In referring to Dr. Johnson’s prejudice 
against Scotchmen—a prejudice that could not have been 
very powerful when we recollect the number of his Scotch 
friends—he said, ‘‘ The Scots have virtues and the Scots 
have faults, of which he seems to have had no particular 
information. I am one of those who wish to see the 
English spirit and the English manners prevail over the 
whole island : for I think the English have a generosity 
and openness of nature which many of us want. But 
we are not all a nation of cheats and liars, as Johnson 
seems willing to believe and to represent us.” These 
words are at least candid and honest, and totally devoid of 
what is sometimes called the clannishness of Scotchmen. 
We must remember that Beattie lived at a time when 
many Scots were absolutely contemptible in their effort 
to become English—changing their names, studying 
pronunciation that should kill their accent, and in all 
things outdoing the English themselves, It was a 
paltry and unworthy fashion, difficult to understand in 
these days. when an acquaintance with ‘“‘kailyard” 
dialect may prove a writer’s best stock-in-trade; but 
Beattie, if he avoided the uncompromising Scotch attitude, 
equally avoided this other and more absurd extreme. In 
a much later visit to London, he again refers to Dr. 
Johnson, This time it is his appetite that attracts 
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attention: ‘He has a voracious appetite for food. 1 
verily believe that, on Sunday last, he ate as much to 
dinner as I have done in all for these ten days past.” 

In 1773 Dr. Beattie declined an offer of a chair of 
Natural Philosophy at Edinburgh; he felt that he was 
not suited for the post, and he preferred to stay at 
Aberdeen. Some further details of his life may be briefly 
told. From time to time he published essays and 
dissertations, on such subjects as poetry and music, 
laughter, classical and moral science, Christian evidence, 
and kindred topics, always retaining the ear of the public. 
Two sons, James Hay and Montagu (the latter named 
after his father’s intimate friend, Mrs. Montagu), were 
growing up to be the delight of the poet’s heart, but 
alas ! also to develop a susceptibility to disease that was 
soon to remove them. His life was daily embittered by 
the mental aberration and final total insanity of his wife, 
but he allowed little complaint to escape him in his corre- 
spondence. There was possibly something less than 
perfect health in the state of his own mind—his nightly 
wanderings seemed to betray an inclination to morbidity. 
In one letter he speaks of the “ delicacy of Mrs. Beattie’s 
nerves, which cannot bear the least noise,” and which pre- 
vented him from seeing company. ‘ This must in the 
end have very bad effects upon my health and spirits.” 
The care which he took of his sons’ education proved an 
alleviation ; but the elder died in his twenty-second year, 
and the younger in his eighteenth. He had hoped that 
the elder might have followed in his own steps, and filled 
his place at Aberdeen; but symptoms of consumption 
appeared, and after the father’s heart had been racked 
with alternate hope and despair, the youth died in 1790. 
In a letter to the Duchess of Gordon, to whom he some- 
times sent books, and sometimes whisky, Beattie says: 
“T take the liberty to inform you that my son James is 
dead, that the last duties to him are now paid, and that I 
am endeavouring to return, with the little ability that is 
left me, and with entire submission to the will of Provi- 
dence, to the ordinary business of life.” 
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One of the poet’s last literary labours, in truth a labour 
of love, was to write a memoir of this son, and publish it 
with some specimens of the lad’s writings. The younger son 
remained to engross all the father’s affection and attention, 
but he also was doomed, and died in 1796, after an illness 
of five days. When the unhappy poet gave his last look at 
the remains of this boy, he exclaimed, “I have now done 
with the world.” The repeated shocks, and the long trial 
of his wife’s insanity, proved too much for the balance 
of his own reason. He walked about the house looking for 
his son, and would then say to his niece, “‘ You may think 
it strange, but I must ask you if I have a son, and where 
he is.” The mention of his boy’s death would restore his 
recollection. He enjoyed many intervals of complete 
lucidity, during which he wrote to his friends express- 
ing a noble resignation, and discussing general matters 
in his old style. Another blow was the death of his 
old friend Mrs. Montagu, and this was followed by a 
stroke of paralysis, which left him enfeebled in body and 
further weakened in mind. A far heavier stroke fell 
three years later, leaving him to drag out another year of 
motionless and almost lifeless existence. In June 1803 
his troubles were over. He died quietly and peacefully, 
being then in his sixty-eighth year. His body was laid 
in the churchyard of S, Nicholas, Aberdeen, by the side 
of his two sons. 

Of Reattie’s prose works it is not necessary now to say 
much. They had their day. Excessive adulation brought 
early oblivion. The poetry enjoyed a longer reign, but 
its hold upon the public grew feebler in the second genera- 
tion, and now, though it is occasionally reprinted, its chief 
appeal is to literary students, It is typical in a special 
sense of the age in which it was written, and that age, we 
must remember, was decidedly rich in minor poets. Such 
writers as Beattie, Dyer, Akenside, Somerville, cannot be 
classed as great—they must, indeed, rank below Gray and 
Goldsmith and Collins and Thomson—yet they were 
striving in their way to get free of the trammels of their 
literary education. They shook off its metrical fetters, 
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they cultivated blank verse or the Spenserian stanza, they 
wrote of nature and of the imagination rather than of 
society and manners. In however small degree, they 
were distinctly poetic, in a manner which must be 
generally denied even to Pope. They felt touches and 
premonitions of the wave of natural inspiration that 
was to flood our literature in the dawn of the new 
century. Beattie’s picture of his minstrel is a faith- 
ful picture of himself, That such a poem should be 
admired was in itself a sign of the changing times. In 
taking Spenser as a model the poet was following in the 
steps of Thomson, whose ‘Castle of Indolence” is far 
more thoroughly Spenserian. Poets were fond of 
“imitating” Spenser; Pope had tried his hand at it, 
Shenstone did it, Mickle did it. None of them really 
came near to Spenser’s true spirit, as the boy Keats 
did instinctively in a later generation; but the mere 
choice of such a model was a good one. There is little 
really like Spenser, except the stanza, and even that is 
more modelled on Pope’s heroics than on the “ Faerie 
Queene”; but it was a tendency, and the tendency 
was in the right direction. Of the author himself, we 
can only say that he was one of those who 
Begin in gladness, 
But thereof come in the end despondency and madness. 


He was an amiable man, of genuine literary gift and 
susceptibility ; but we cannot consider that his mind was 
of altogether first-class calibre. He accepted extreme 
eulogy with modesty, and yet with no great symptom 
that he thought himself unworthy of it. It has been 
asserted that, in his latter days of misery and bereavement, 
he yielded to drink, but this has been denied as an un- 
generous suggestion, and, even if it were true, not many 
of us would feel inclined to censure the heartbroken poet 
if once or twice he drowned his sorrows in wine. Of his 
sincerity and his devoutness there can be no question. He 
was an earnest and zealous Christian at a time when these 
qualities were not common. We need certainly have no 
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hesitation in endorsing Gray’s verdict with regard to 
Beattie’s character. He was “a poet, a philosopher, and 
a good man.” Notavery great poet, truly, but melodious 
and pleasing; not a great philosopher, but benevolent and 
useful ; while for the term ‘‘a good man” no such 
qualifications are needed, 

Artuur L, Satmon. 


Sweet Nell and Sandford House 


IC TRANSIT / Landmarks of history vanish from 
London. House-levellers are now particularly 
active in Chelsea. Time, the great Leveller-in- 

Chief, demands that the old should give way to the new, 
and none can stay his scythe. But as a fragment of 
ground historical since the days of Edward I. awaits 
sentence of execution and burial beneath a projected road, 
it may be allowed to plead innocence of any just cause of 
offence and a claim to distinction. Sandford Manor, on 
the confines of Chelsea and Fulham, is the last relic of 
rural Sandy End. The present house, built, as traditions 
affirm, by Charles II. for Nell Gwynn, is hemmed in on 
three sides by modern upstarts. They look down on its 
low estate and turn their unsightly backs on its humble 
old age. And yet the ground space affords them light in 
the short winter days, and in spring and summer the 
garden awakes with a subdued reflection of youth and 
hope. But autumn is most sympathetic to its venerable 
grey tint. Then, amongst tangled weeds and shrubs, 
dahlias gleam like crimson and yellow lamps; the sun- 
shine falls tenderly on a mulberry-tree with more tales to 
tell than leaves to shed, and the two-storeyed house with 
green shutters seems brightened by a serene smile. 

It is hidden behind King’s Road, which under the 
Stuarts emerged from obscurity. It was simply the most 
direct route from St. James’s Palace and Whitehall, 
until the Merry Monarch had it widened and turned into 
his private road. It led to Fulham Ferry, where he 
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crossed to Putney, and who can tell how often he drew 
rein at the garden-gate of the pleasant country house? 
Four walnut-trees which grew until recent years in the 
front garden were famous not only for the sweetness of 
their fruit, but for the tradition that they were planted by 
royal hands. 

There is no doubt that Madame Ellen Gwynn, the 
. popular actress, lived in this neighbourhood, but assess- 
ment-books of the time of Charles II. are lost, so it is 
impossible to produce a faithful recorder to confirm or 
contradict the long-cherishéd belief that this house was 
her home. There seems no reason to discredit the 
circumstantial evidence that the rooms rang with her 
merry peals of laughter, and that the quiet garden saw 
her tousled red head bent in thought when her good 
angel came to her and taught her to work out some 
practical scheme for the comfort of the poor and afflicted. 
The Press of the day proves that the fair orange girl, 
called by Burnet “ the wildest, indiscreetest creature that 
ever was in court,” was faithful in the time of her 
prosperity to the mother who nursed her in a garret in 
Drury Lane, and who sent her into taverns in order to 
make money out of her sweet childish voice. The 
“ Domestic Intelligencer” of August 8, 1679, announces : 


We hear that Madame Ellen Gwyn’s mother, sitting lately by the 
water-side at her house by the neat-houses near Chelsea, fell accidentally 
into the water and was drowned. 


Was the gloomy creek now shut off by palings from 
the front garden of Sandford House the cause of the poor 
woman's death? Very likely ; but there is melancholy 
satisfaction in the reflection that the sad event took place 
long before the great invasion of London town blackened 
the water which closed over her head and dimmed the 
whole landscape with a wash of neutral tint. It happened, 
indeed, long before the market-gardeners of the district 
rebelled against the rule that the royal way must be kept 
private. They persisted in using it to convey their pro- 
duce into town. King’s Road assumed a public and 
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commercial character, and it has kept pace with the time. 
Omnibuses, at least as gay in hue as King Charles II.’s 
coach, form part of a procession of traffic for sixteen out 
of every twenty-four hours. The public glide on asphalt 
which covers the ground on which his Majesty rumbled, 
and they stop, if they please, at a place of public enter- 





tainment called the “Nell Gwyn.” It stands at the 
corner of a turning leading only to Sandford Manor 
House. Its foundations are some feet above the level of 
old Sandy End. These two houses associated with the 
name of Nell Gwynn illustrate two sides of her character. 
All writers of her day describe her as arch, witty, and of 
extravagantly high spirits ; painters represent her with a 
soft, round face, dark, wistful eyes and a pensive 
expression. Her modern biographer, Mrs. Jameson, 
reconciles the conflicting impressions. She gathers that 
the course of the orange girl’s life, which began in the 
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sink and puddle of obscurity and profligacy, became 
refined and clearer as it flowed on. The goodness of her 
heart triumphed over the badness of her surroundings. 
Her last days were the best, and she gave evidence of 
penitence in a life of humble charity and benevolence. 
The home which, it is supposed, saw her wild days of 
merriment has put on an air of grey and chastened old 
age. The original wings are gone; one, comparatively 
modern, has the complexion of elderly middleage. Never 
was a dwelling, with all its cupboards, better adapted 
from attics to cellars, for games of hide-and-seek. The 
front door opens on a finely panelled hall. It retains the 
original wainscot, and in the centre is a square well-stair- 
case, Dr. B. E. Martin writes in ‘“‘Old Chelsea” that 
this staircase remains the same as when Charles II. rode 
up it on his pony for a freak. The rooms on each side 
have window-seats, which show the thickness of the outer 
wall, As for partitions between the rooms, paper, 
cracked and torn, displays canvas; canvas, frayed and 
broken, discloses plaster; taps and thumps produce a 
hollow sound and reveal hiding-places. During some 
repairs to the front bedroom in the south side of the 
house, a secret recess was discovered. This contained 
what had been once some wooden plates. In the dining- 
room wall which overlooks the lawn some fragments of 
pottery were found, and in October 1896, when the 
brickwork of the chimney stacks called for attention, an 
old copper coin, completely defaced, was drawn out of 
its lodging place in the top course of the central blocks. 
Still more interesting were the relics discovered during 
earlier alterations in the house. A so-called Freemason’s 
badge or jewel, said to have belonged to Charles II, lay 
under the boards of one of the rooms on the first floor. 
It was given to the engineer of the Gas Company to whom 
the property has belonged since 1824, and he presented it 
to his lodge. At the same time as the discovery of this 
jewel an ancient thimble engraved with initials “ N.G,” 
was discovered, and helped to confirm the tradition that 


Nell Gwynn had made the place her home. _If believers 
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needed still further evidence for conviction, it was afforded 
by a medallion portrait of her in plaster which, as Faulkner 
declares, was found upon the estate and was in his time in 
the possession of William Howard of Walham Green, who 


Portrait of Nell Gwynn by G. Kneller, now reproduced from a 
photograph for the first time 


purchased the property in 1788. The walls and floors 
suggest endless possibilities of hidden treasures. Common 
pine boards have been worn through by countless steps. 
A second floor of older, wider and superior planks appears 
in patches, but probably lies above a third of oak of the 
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seventeenth century. When there is evidence of something 
hidden below the surface there is always food for imagina- 
tion. A presage ot tales of mystery merges into conviction 
when one reaches the cellars. In one, an arch leads toa 
bricked-up passage, said to be a subterranean way passing 
under the creek to the premises of Mr. Ormson, horti- 
cultural builder, and perhaps penetrating as far as the 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea. This asylum for deserving 
veterans clings affectionately to the legend that it owes 
its existence to Nell Gwynn, who persuaded Charles JI. 
to more than one work of mercy. Perhaps the king 
used the passage to escape when he was required to attend 
to affairs of State. 

The romance of this old home does not end with the 
Stuarts. There is no doubt that a country house at Sand’s 
End was the birthplace of the Spectator. Joseph 
Addison brought out this popular periodical on March 1, 
1711, and Swift’s “ Journal to Stella” contains this entry, 
“September 15, 1710.—We dined at a country house 
near Chelsea, where Mr.. Addison often retires.” 
Further entries and correspondence together with 
traditions, give evidence in favour of the belief that 
Addison’s rural retreat was none other than the Manor 
House. The famous poet and scholar had another pur- 
suit besides literature to occupy him during the time he 
lived in Sand’s End. For at least eight years his stern, 
handsome face seems to have been steadfastly set to woo- 
ing the Countess of Warwick. His patience met its 
reward when he reached the age of forty-four. How 
sweetly the nightingales sang for Addison in the quiet 
groves of Sand’s End. How he longed for sympathetic 
ears to listen with him to their song of tender melan- - 
choly. This may be gathered from his letters. He wrote 
to the young Earl of Warwick and Holland, son of the 
widowed Countess : 

Sanpy Env, May 2oth, 1708. 


My pear Lorp,—I have employed the whole neighbourhood in 
looking after birds’-nests, and not altogether without success. My 
man found one last night, but it proved a hen’s with fifteen eggs 
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in it covered by an old broody duck which may satisfy your Lordship’s 
curiosity a little though I am afraid the eggs will be of little use to us. 
This morning I have news sent to me of a nest full of little eggs 
streaked with red and blue veins that by the description they give me 
must make a very pretty figure on a string. My neighbours are very 
much divided in opinion upon them; some say they are a skylark’s ; 
others will have them to be a canary bird’s; but I am much mistaken 
in the colour and turn of the eggs if they are not full of tom-tits. If 
your Lordship does not make haste, I am afraid that they will be birds 
before you see them, 


Addison grew still more persuasive and affectionate to 
the boy whom he sought to make his stepson as the spring 
days lengthened. A week later he wrote to him: 


Sanpy Env, May 27#/, 1708, 
My pvearest Lorp,—I cannot forbear being troublesome to your 


Lordship while I am in your neighbourhood. The business of this is 
to invite you to a concert of music which I have found out in a neigh- 
bouring wood. It begins precisely at six in the evening and consists 
of a blackbird, a thrush, a robin red-breast and a bullfinch. There is 
a lark that by way of overture, sings and mounts till she is almost out 
of hearing, and afterwards falling down leisurely, drops to the ground 
as soon as she has ended her song. The whole is concluded by a 
nightingale that has a much better voice than Mrs, Tofts, and some- 
thing of the Italian manner in her diversions. If your Lordship will 
honour me with your company, I will promise to entertain you with 
much better music and more agreeable scenes, than you ever met with 
at the opera; and will conclude with a charming description of the 
nightingale out of our friend, Virgil. 


Addison first quotes the Latin, and then gives the 
translation by Dryden : 


So close to poplar shades her children gone 

The mother nightingale laments alone ; 

Whose nest some prying churl had found and thence 
By stealth conveyed the unfeathered innocence. 

But she supplies the night with mournful strains 
And melancholy music fills the plains. 


It is to be hoped that the young earl showed his letters 
to his mother and that the allusion to the bereaved 
nightingale lamenting alone touched her widowed heart. 
Something constrained her to take compassion on the 
solitary man of letters, for they were married in 1716. His 
affection for the boy with whom he had gone birds’-nesting 
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stood the test of the new relationship. Few quotations from 
Addison are more familiar than his parting words to the 
Earl of Warwick, when he grasped the strong young hand 
and said, ‘‘ See how a Christian can die.” 

But this was in Holland House, which is rich in stories 
of its own. Before the days when ripe mulberries and 
birds’-eggs and the song of nightingales enticed Addison’s 
friends to share the simple life at Sandy End ; before the 
present fabric of Sandford House rose above its founda- 
tions, the ancient Manor had found a place in History. 
It was known as Stamford, Stanford, Sampford, or Sand- 
ford ; like Samuel Weller, it left the spelling of the name 
to the taste and fancy of the speller. In the days of 
Edward Longshanks, John de Saundeford held a tenement 
on the sandy ground between Chelsea and Fulham. How 
it passed into the hands of Warren de Lisle and became 
known as “Lord Lisle’s Place ” ; how it descended into the 
possession of Thomas Lord Berkeley, then of Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and before his death, 
which took place in 1430, became the property of the 
Church—all this and much more is told in the Book of the 
Chronicles. The history is given at length in “ Fulham 
Old and New,” by Feret. Dull records are here and 
there illuminated by suggestive facts. In 1425, for 
instance, Nicholas Dixon, clerk, was ordered to make his 
ditch between ‘‘Samford Bregge” and a certain 
“pightell” or small enclosure of the ‘Comes of 
Warwick.” The ditch outlived this reverend gentleman 
and his successors who represented the Dean and Chapter 
of S. Martin’s. It is the creek which separates Chelsea 
from Fulham. History affirms that Henry VIII., with 
the generosity for which he was famous, granted the 
collegiate church with all its endowments to the monastery 
of S. Peter’s, Westminster. Alas for the stability of royal 
gifts! His daughter, Queen Mary, sold the property in 
1558 to William Maynard, citizen and mercer of London, 
Sandford Manor remained in the possession of the 
Maynard family for many generations, and gathered 
the traditions which still cling to it and lend it charm. 
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It is a century and a half since its annals merged into 
the prosaic line of trade and commerce. In 1762 it 
became a factory for the artificial preparation of saltpetre 
for use in making gunpowder. The “Salt Petre House ” 
was converted into a pottery. Mugs, gallipots and 
crucibles gave way to cloth manufacture, cloth to casks, and 
then the Patent Cask Factory was glorified by becoming 
the centre of a philanthropic enterprise. The proprietors, 
Messrs. Brown and Co., made large numbers of wooden 
canteens for the use of soldiers on the march. During 


6 A Woolmer: 
we fs) 


Stack of chimneys in Nell Gwynn’s house 
from which the coin was taken 


the war which culminated in the battle of Waterloo, they 
started a scheme, under the patronage of the Bishop of 
London, for giving work and assistance to the sufferers 
and the unemployed. The declaration of peace brought 
their business to an end, and from 1820 to 1824 Sandford 
House was rented by Mr. Robert Lyon for bleach and 
dye works. In 1825 it reached the last chapter in its 
eccili—2115—March ’o7 T 
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commercial history, for then the Imperial Gas Company 
purchased the estate. Perhaps, like the fair Nellie with 
whom persistent tradition associates it, the evening of its 
existence is the most useful to the world. It has helped 
to chase the darkness of London. Now, in the hands of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company, Sandford Manor 
House awaits the hour of dissolution. 
D. L. Wootmer. 


Retrospective Review 


“ Tue Man or Feetinc” :—A Hero or OLp-FasHIONED 
ROMANCE. 


ds YHEN the “ Man of Feeling” was published in 
1771, its author was looked upon as a veritable 
High Priest of Sentiment. The vogue the 
book had was immense. It appealed so touchingly to the 
elegant susceptibilities of fine-mannered men and women 
that there was no resisting it. Henry Mackenzie, who had 
preserved his anonymity with a modesty that excited still 
greater admiration for him when he became known, was 
obliged to disclose himself because a daring knave with a 
keen sense of opportunity produced what he declared to 
be the original manuscript of the book, scored with 
corrections and emendations, to prove himself its maker. 
A later age declared the High Priest to be a Teacher 
as well as a Personification, It was said of him that in 
his writings he had devoted his attention to the inculcation 
of every moral virtue that should beautify the heart of 
man, and to the exposure of the vices that tarnish his 
noble nature and debase him even to a lower degree of 
degradation than that of the beasts that perish. These 
po sentiments now merely adorn some pages with a 
past. No need is there to bid the maid to hide them, as 
Miss Lydia Languish bace Lucy on the approach of Mrs. 
Malaprop ; the dust of 2 century lies pal!-like on their 
covers, 
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Henry Mackenzie was himself a Man of Feeling 
when he wrote the book that made his name and fame ; 
under thirty years of age, fresh from the simpler life of 
Edinburgh and immersed in the feverish bustle of London, 
a literary lover, a sentimentalist nurtured primarily upon 
Sterne, but subtly influenced by local circumstances, he 
was in a position that favoured the creation of such a hero 
as Harley. Romance of a deeply sentimental but 
eminently respectable type was the vogue of 1771. 
Sterne, it is true, was “something of a sensualist,” and 
had shocked a portion of his audience with “ Tristram 
Shandy.” But the rare beauties of the ‘ Sentimental 
Journey,” with its tender grace and daintily managed 
sentiments of utter chastity, garnished with vague breath- 
ings of the improper, impelled gushing tears, not only of 
admiration but of regret, to flow, since its publication was 
followed so soon by the death of its author. 

What more natural, then, than that a young and ardent 
lover of the sensibilities and of literature, with an instinct 
for artistic excellence, should conceive the idea of perpetuat- 
ing Sterne’s school? Unfortunately for Mackenzie, or for- 
tunately, perhaps, for his popularity at that time, there 
was too little in his nature of the gay insouciance of the 
Irishman and too much of the grave solidity of the Scot 
to make him a really successful disciple. 

Certainly it was beyond him to produce anything so 
airily delicious as the “Sentimental Journey.” He could 
not copy its tender gallantry and sprightly abandon. Its 
graceful charm was not to be imitated. 

All that Mackenzie could achieve in his effort to 
acquire the style and manner of the Sentimentalist would 
probably be a habit of dwelling long and yearningly upon 
Odes to Dead Rabbits and other themes equally touching 
and simple, of musing by the hour together, finger on lip, 
and with pensive brow no doubt, upona dying bunch of 
flowers, and of pondering with upturned eyes in the even- 
ing, when the stars shone, upon the vast mysteries of the 
heavenly bodies. 

When in Harley Mackenzie created a human watering- 
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pot of tears, he was—strange as the contrast may appear— 
building up in his own person thecharacter of that individual 
who later discharged ably the duties of Crown Attorney in 
the Scottish Court of Exchequer, developed into a man as 
robust of principle as he was tender of heart, became the 
friend of Edinburgh’s most erudite inhabitants, and was 
the object of Scott’s dedication of ‘‘ Waverley.” He 
lived long and died respected. Such was the life of 
Mackenzie. Sterne’s was different. 

As an emotionalist of the most extravagant type, 
Harley, the Man of Feeling, probably has no equal in the 
histcry of English fiction. The bare outline of his career 
differs little from that of many another child of romance. 
Left an orphan in the care of guardians, who neglected 
their duty, Harley—whose Christian name is never 
divulged throughout the whole volume whereof he is the 
hero—departed from the roof that had sheltered him and 
his sorrows, and went to London to seek his fortune. On 
his way thither he encountered, of course, many adventures, 
and when he arrived in London many more befeli him. 
Beyond this, all resemblance between himself and the 
heroes of hundreds of romances ceases. The ordinary 
orphan would sooner or later have conquered success, 
Not so Harley. Predestined to a career of the most 
touching sorrow, it was necessarily his fate to elude 
prosperity. Therefore his errand to London proved a 
failure, and he returned to his aunt’s house poorer than 
when he left it. 

Under these circumstances there seems to be reason to 
regret the incapacity of the Man of Feeling to do 
more than alienate the goodwill of a kinswoman of his 
“who was known to be possessed of a very large sum of 
money in the stocks.” Unfortunately ‘‘he sometimes 
looked grave when the old lady told the jokes of his youth ; 
he often refused to eat when she pressed him, and wasseldom 
or never provided with sugar candy or liquorice when she 
was seized with a fit of coughing.” Then it has to be 
confessed that upon one occasion he fell asleep while 
his venerable relative was describing the composition 
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and virtues of her favourite water for the colic. Enough 
has been cited to prove how shortsighted was the young 
man’s policy in this quarter. His aunt did not remember 
him in her will. 

Harley’s path through life, though rarely brightened 
by gleams of joy, was watered, and amply watered, by the 
tears that he and others shed. He was perpetually led by 
fate to positions where tears were demanded. He went 
forth well-bedewed upon his travels. His aunt came down- 
stairs betimes on the morning of his early start ‘‘ with a 
tear on her cheek and her caudle cup in her hand.” The 
faithful Peter, her servant, shaking the solitary (and 
apparently impossible) lock that “ hung on either side of 
his head,” said ‘* I have been told as how London is a sad 
place,” and then choked at the thought, and was unable 
to pronounce his blessing. ‘ But,’’ remarks the chronicler, 
“it shall be heard, honest Peter! where these tears shall 
add toitsenergy.” This display of grief was trying to 
Harley. It completely spoiled his appetite for breakfast 
at the inn where the coach stopped, and caused him to 
take a walk instead of eating. On this occasion he met a 
beggar, whose desire to tell his fortune he met with 
stern denial, ‘‘ conveyed by a turn of the eye briskly.” 

His life in London was aqueous. A visit to Bedlam 
introduced him to a young lady whose frenzied mind 
conjured up in him a resemblance to her lost Billy. 
Harley, it is not necessary to remark, gave her story the 
tribute of some tears. He more than wept. He pressed 
her hand between his, bathed it with his tears, and kissed 
it, Then he burst into tears (a fresh tribute), and left the 
company. To the unfortunate fair he was ever thus 
sympathetic. 

The scene with the betrayed Miss Atkins includes on 
his part, on hers, and on her father’s, sobbing and shed- 
ding of tears, bursting into tears; a declaration on the 
part of the Man of Feeling that there is virtue in these 
tears; weeping at a recollection, “a glisten of new washed 
tears ;” such phrases as “ I could only weep,” “ she saw his 
tears,” “‘tearswrung from the heart,” ‘‘feet bathed in tears,” 
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“tears mingled,” ‘ voices lost in tears.” A less emo- 
tional age cannot comprehend precisely the meaning of the 
last expression. Neither can it explain the situation when 
“ Harley kissed off her tears as they flowed, and wept 
between every kiss.” This gymnastic of the emotions is 
lost, nor does the modern method of expression suffer 
us to drop one tear and no more, or to kiss off a tear 
in the bud. But these accomplishments, to judge 
from the casual manner in which they are mentioned 
in the ‘“* Man of Feeling,” were commonplaces among 
persons of sensibility in his day. 

Thus he stands confessed, a being in whom hysterics 
were a glory, and “nerves” a possession of which he 
might be quite properly proud. 

Harley, as a matter of course, was not without his 
secret grief. He loved, and hopelessly. Though his 
aunt was unaware of his passion, the reader is made 
acquainted with it very early in the narrative. ‘*‘ We 
would conceal nothing,” says the author. ‘‘ Mr. Walton 
had a daughter; and sucha daughter!” Harley loved 
Miss Walton, nor will the extremity of his plight be 
understood unless it is recalled that Miss Walton was 
an heiress. What Man of Feeling could aspire to the 
hand and heart of an heiress, himself without prospects ? 
Harley was miserably, acutely, sentimentally enamoured 
of Miss Walton. The one moment of joy permitted to 
him was when he learned that a man wearing a knot of 
ribbons in his hat was not, as his keenly apprehensive 
heart warned him, a decorated minion fresh from her 
wedding. 

“Recruiting!” His eyes glistened at the word. He 
seized the soldier’s hand, and, shaking it violently, 
ordered Peter to fetch a bottle of his aunt’s “‘ best dram.” 
Peter, with evident reluctance and a divided mind, did 
so, and with still more reluctance filled and filled again 
the sergeant’s bumper to the brim. ‘’I'was Mistress 
Margery’s best dram!” Then Harley told the 
beribboned one that he loved him, and bade Peter enter- 
tain him as a guest at dinner. 
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Only at the moment of death did Harley declare his 
passion. Miss Walton called to make inquiry concerning 
his health. Harley spoke of “ persons at my time of 
life,” and brought into his conversation such significant 
phrases as ‘‘ to meet death as becomes a man,” and “ the 
fitness of its approach.” Miss Walton demurred to this 
melancholy tone of speech. Evidently she was a sensible 
young woman, and was not undesirous of leading 
Harley on, ‘* Those sentiments,” said she, ‘‘ are just ; 
but your good sense, Mr. Harley, will own that life has 
its proper value. To virtue has the Supreme Director of 
all things assigned rewards enough, even here, to fix its 
attachment.” 

Then “ the subject began to overpower her.” Harley 
lifted his eyes from the ground, ‘‘ There are,” said he, in 
a very low voice, ‘‘ there are attachments, Miss Walton.” 
His glance met hers. Both betrayed confusion, and both 
were instantly withdrawn. A perfect torrent of tears, 
a Niagara of unpent emotion, floods the sequel. In the 
only moment of triumph permitted to the martyr 
—with the utterance of Miss Walton’s panting con- 
fession, “I know your worth—lI have known it long— 
I have esteemed it—What would you have me say? 
I have loved it as it deserved ”—Harley expired, while a 
languid colour reddened his cheek, and a smile brightened 
his eye faintly. “He sighed and fell back on his seat.” 
Miss Walton screamed at the sight. His aunt and the 
servants rushed into the room. They found the hero 
and heroine lying motionless together. The physician 
happened to call at that instant. “ Every art was tried 
to recover them. With Miss Walton they succeeded, 
But Harley was gone for ever.” 

Perhaps it was better so. 

Mary Howarth, 












Correspondence 
The Throwing of the Hood 


Mr. Ursan,—Few of the ancient customs which linger in 
out-of-the-way places in England are, I think, more curious 
than an Epiphany festival which is celebrated annually at 
Haxey, an agricultural village in the Isle of Axholme. 

The name Haxey is derived from Haxa, which is the 
old German name for a druidess, and it is quite possible that 
some spot where the village now stands was dedicated by 
the aboriginal Britons to the rites of that superstition. 
I do not goso far as to say that the Epiphany ceremony 
at Haxey is an absolute survival of a druidic custom, but 
that it has a strong resemblance to such a rite can hardly 
be denied. : 

The last days of December were unusually cold, and 
there had been a snowfall. After the new year the 
thaw came, but as I travelled down the line to Haxey 
on January 5 the big drains were covered with ice, and 
snow-bones lay in most of the fields. There is a two- mile 
walk from Haxey station to the village, and the roads 
were thick with mud and slush. Before me I could see 
on rising ground the magnificent church of Haxey. It 
stands at one end of the village street and so to speak 
ends it, for beyond are fields. There are the remains of 
three fine crosses, one at the bottom of the street, another 
half way up with the arms of Mowbray on its broken 
shaft, and another close to the church at the east end, 
but just outside the churchyard. This has only a square 
base remaining. 

I was told that the throwing of the hood would com- 
mence at this stone cross, and very soon a small group of 
people began to assemble. I endeavoured to get some 
information about the coming ceremony but could learn 
very little. Some to whom I spoke said that once upon 
a time a lady had lost her hood, which was searched for 
and regained by certain young men, and that land had 
been left for the purpose of keeping up a memorial of 
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this event. The vicar of the parish informed me that no 
such land was in existence, so the story was probably a 
romance. The hood itself is nothing more than a hard 
roll of leather about two feet long, and three inches in 
diameter, having no resemblance to an article of ladies’ 
dress. The actors who take part in the ceremony are 
twelve ‘‘ boggins,” or ‘plough bullocks,” as they are 
called, who dress in red jackets, and one of these is a lord 
who carries thirteen willow sticks made up like the 
Roman fasces. There is also a fool, who is dressed in 
sacking covered with bits of coloured calico, and has a 
cap with feathers on his head and a fool’s bauble in his 
hand. 

' I took my stand close to the base of the old cross, and 
presently a crowd of young men came up the village with 
the boggins and the fool, When they arrived at the 
cross the fool was seized by his legs and shoulders, and 
the crowd rubbed him several times upon the stone. 
They then made him stand on it and told him to make a 
speech. He began by wishing every one a happy new 
year, and expressed the hope that the ancient custom 
would never die out, adding these words: 


It’s hoose agin hoose, toon agin toon, 
And if you meet a man knock him doon. 


The last words were barely out of the fool’s mouth before 
some one in the crowd knocked him off the stone into the 
road, where a handy snowdrift supplied the lads with 
snowballs and a furious pelting commenced. The crowd 
then moved to a field at the back of the church. Here 
the hood was thrown, not the leather one, which was kept 
for an after ceremony, but one made of sacking. The 
idea seemed to be to get away with the hood to a public- 
house, where drink was given to the victor, and a scrimmage 
went on something like a football mélée. Then followed 
the swaying of the hood, which was a kind of tug-of- 
war, and the leather hood was used on this occasion. 
Within living memory the fool was made to pass through 
the fire on these occasions, and sometimes a swing was 
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made and damp straw lighted underneath, and the fool 
was swung to and fro through the smoke. In former 
times the speech began with: ‘ Now, good folks, this 
is Haxa hood. We've killed two bullocks and a half, 
but the other half we had to leave running in the field. 
We can fetch it if it’s wanted.” It has been suggested 
that the kicking about of the hood is a surviving 
memorial of the sacrificed bullock’s head, which was so 
treated. 

I found that January 6, old Christmas Day, is regarded 
at Haxey as of more importance than December 25. It 
fell this year on a Sunday, so the ceremony came off on 
January 5. Another festival is observed in this village 
known as Haxey Midsummer, but it has nothing to do 
with the throwing of the hood. It may possibly be 
connected with a spring,! which in former times was held 
in great veneration but which is now neglected. In the 
“ History of the Isle of Axholme,” by the Rev. W. B. 
Stonehouse, published in 1839, the following account is 
ieee of this spring: ‘“‘It is dedicated to the ever- 

lessed Redeemer, and on the festival of His Ascension 
was supposed to possess the power of healing all sorts of 
deformities, weaknesses, and cutaneous diseases in chil- 
dren, numbers of whom were brought from all parts to 
be dipped in it on that day. About one hundred and 
twenty years ago the concourse of visitors was so great 
that a village feast was held at the same time, when no 
doubt the scene resembled in some measure a modern 
patorn, patron’s day, or station in Ireland, and at a much 


1 The most remarkable of all the druidical charms was the Anguineum 
or snake’s egg. It was said to be produced from the saliva and frothy 
sweat of serpents writhing in an entangled mass, and to be tossed up 
in the air as soon as formed. The fortunate Druid who managed, as 
it fell, to catch it in his segum or cloak, rode off at full speed on a 
horse that had been waiting for him, pursued by the serpents till 
they were stopped by the intervention of a running stream. A 
genuine specimen of this egg when thrown into water would float 
against the current even if encased in gold. Pliny declares that he 
had seen one. “It is,” he says, “ about the size of a moderately large 
apple and has a cartilaginous rind studded with cavities like those on 
the arms of a polypus ” (“ Enc. Brit.” vol. vii. p. 477). 
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later period conveniences were actually made for the use 
of the bathers, and gingerbread stalls and other slight 
refections were provided on the spot. This practice has, 
however, of late years fallen altogether into disuse, but I 
have known many people relieved by bathing in this 
spring in complaints for which cold bathing is generally 
beneficial, though probably the waters contained no sana- 
tive powers beyond those which belong to purity and 
frigidity.” Itis curious to find another custom suggestive 
of druidical rites in this old-world place, but when it is 
considered that from the very earliest times the population 
was enclosed by waters, and shut off in a great measure 
from the outside world, nothing could be more likely 
than that such survivals should be found amongst them. 
Everything in these modern days is being wiped out in 
the process of civilisation, and traces of the past grow 
fainter and fainter. A railway now traverses the once 
submerged lands of the Isle. 

It was nearly dark when I set off on my way down the 
muddy road to the station, but, though I could not see, 
I could hear above me the cry of wild ducks making 
their way to waters still left to them in the drained lands. 
Doubtless they too deplore the march of civilisation. 

Yours truly, 
R. A. Garry. 


Hooton Roserts Rectory, RoTHERHAM. 


Hy Brasail, “ The Isle of the Blest.” 


Mr. Ursan,—Three references to the mythical island of 
Hy Brasail, or O’Brazil, occur in the recently published 
‘Calendar of State Papers relating to Ireland” (1663- 
1665), edited by Robert Pentland Mahaffy, and although 
no reference is made to them in the luminous Preface, 
nor do they appear in the Index, it may be of interest to 
many readers to give in chronological sequence the now 
available data regarding this fabulous island once believed 
to be visible from the western coasts of Ireland. 
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1. The learned James Ussher, Archbishop of Armagh, 
would have us believe that Hy Brasail, like St. Brendan’s 
Island, was one of the miranda loca seen in the ocean 
by St. Brendan about the middle of the sixth century, 
However, it is certain that there was an Irish tradition in 
Munster and Connacht as to the existence of Hy Brasail 
or the enchanted isle, from medieval days to the first half 
of the sixteenth century. 

2. Christopher Columbus was accompanied on his 
voyage to America by an Irish gentleman, Patrick 
Maguire, who no doubt related the then existing tradi- 
tion as to the existence of Hy Brasail. Maguire was 
the first to set foot on American soil, as he waded ashore 
from the boat of Columbus, according to the testimony 
of Tornitori, an Italian priest. 

3. The Isle of Hy Brasail in the Western Ocean 
1s definitely marked on the well-known map, drawn 
in 1581 by Abraham Ortelius, of Antwerp, the distin- 
guished geographer. It is placed exactly west of Kerry, 
and is written “ Brasil,” the island of St. Brendan being 
placed very much further north-west, nearly opposite 
Connacht. 

4. In May, 1623, Richard Boyle, Earl of Cork, tells 
us that a sailor tenant of his, by name Thomas O’Brien, 
announced that the island of “O Braseel”’ had actually 
been discovered. The Earl, who was not a believer in 
mariners’ tales, and was, moreover, an extremely matter- 
of-fact personage, took the story as a sailor’s yarn, but 
promised O’Brien that if he brought satisfactory proofs 
of having landed on the island before the succeeding 
Christmas he would reward him handsomely. O’Brien 
felt perfectly certain of the reality of Hy Brasail, and he 
handed over to the Earl the sum of forty shillings in 
gold (about £10 of our present money) as security for 
the truth of his story. The Earl, as is well known, never 
refused money, and he accepted the pledge ; but though 
O’Brien sailed from Youghal in quest of Hy Brasail, his 

subsequent movements are not on record. 
5. O'Flaherty in his “West Connaught,” written 
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during the period of the Commonwealth, but embody- 
ing traditions that he had heard as early as 1635, 
gives the following account of Hy Brasail: ‘ From 
these isles [the Isles of Aran] and the west continent 
often appears visible that enchanted island called O Brasil, 
and in Irish Beg-ara, or the Lesser Aran, set down in 
cards of navigation. Whether it be real and firm land, 
‘ kept hidden by special ordinance of God as the terrestrial 
paradise, or else some illusion of airy clouds appearing on 
the surface of the sea, or the craft of evil spirits, is more 
than our judgments can sound out. There is, westward 
of Aran, a wild island of huge rocks (Skird Rocks), 
the receptacle of a deal of seals thereon yearly slaughtered. 
These rocks sometimes appear to be a great city far off, 
full of houses, castles, towers, and chimneys; sometimes 
full of blazing flames, smoke, and people running to and 
fro, Another day you would see nothing but a number 
of ships, with their sails and riggings; then so many 
great stacks or ricks of corn and turf ; and this not only 
on fair sun-shining days, whereby it might be thought the 
reflection of the sunbeams on the vapours rising about it 
had been the cause, but also on dark and cloudy days.” 

6. Winston Churchill, writing to Secretary Bennet on 
March 14, 1663, says: “1am sorry your bill is so diffi- 
cult to pass. It has been disappointed often when we 
thought all was going well, and appears, like the enchanted 
isle of O Brasil, nearest when furthest off.” (Cal. S. P. 
Ireland, p. 40.) 

7. Lord Kingston writes to Secretary Bennet on 
March 24, 1663: ‘‘ Ludlow is said to have remained 
here until the last week, and I think he came here when 
the last design in England failed him. He went from 
Limerick with a vessel pretended for the discovery of 
A Brazile, and under that shelter hath been fitting with 
arms, ammunition, provisions, etc., the two or three 
months last past.” (Cal. S. P. Ireland, p. 47.) 

8. On May 21, 1663, Colonel Vernon wrote to Secre- 
tary Bennet as follows: ‘‘ The ship for the discovery of 
old Brazill is seized in the Isles of Arran and in it 
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Colonel Pretty, but no Ludlow.” (Cal. S. P. Ireland, 
P- 97.) ' i 

g. A rare tract was printed in 1674, written by 
William Hamilton, of Derry, and dated March 14, 1674, 
entitled : ‘“‘O’Brazilo, or the Enchanted Island, being a 
perfect relation of the late discovery and wonderful dis- 
inchantment of an island off the. North of Ireland.” It . 
commences thus : 

“In requital of your news concerning the well-deserved 
fatal end of that arch-pirate, Captain Cusack, I shall 
acquaint you with a story no less true, but much more 
strange and wonderful, concerning the discovery of that 
long talked of island, O’Brazile, which you have often 
heard of. I know there are in the world many stories 
and romances concerning enchanted islands, castles, 
towers, etc.; and that our King’s dominions may be 
nothing inferior to any other nation, we have an 
enchanted island in the North of Ireland. . . . I confess 
there were in those days two things made me a little to 
wonder : firstly, how it came to be inserted into many of 
our maps, both ancient and modern, by the name of 
O’ Brazile ; and, secondly, what moved your cousin, who 
was a wise man and a great scholar, to put himself to the 
charges and trouble (in the late King’s time) /0 sake out a 
patent for it, whenever it should be gained. Since the happy 
restoration of his majesty that now reigns, many reports 
have been that it had been dis-inchanted or taken; yea, 
at the time of the last parliament in Dublin in the year 
1663, one, coming out of Ulster, assured the House of 
Commons (whereof he was a member) that the enchant- 
ment was broken and the island gained ; but it proved 
not to beso. About two years after, a certain Quaker 
pretended that he had a revelation from heaven, that he 
was the man ordained to take it, and in order thereto he 
built a vessel ; but what became of him or his enterprise 
I never heard. . . . One Captain John Nisbet discovered 
this mysterious island upon the 2nd of this instant March, 
1674, after a most terrible thick mist of fog had cleared 
away... . You need not be afraid to relate all this, for 
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I assure you, beside the general discourse of the gentle- 
men in the country, I had it from Captain Nisbet’s own 
mouth, since which several gentlemen have sent an express 
with the true relation of it, under their hands and seals, 
to some eminent persons in Dublin.” 

10, In a manuscript History of Ireland, written about 
the year 1700, now in the Royal Irish Academy, it is 
stated that the Tuatha de Dananns (supposed early inha- 
bitants of Ireland before the Christian era) lived on the 
island of O Brasile, “‘ which lyeth far att sea, on the West 
of Connaught, and sometimes is perceived by the inha- 
bitants of the Owles and Erris, and is also said to be 
sometimes seen from St. Helen’s Head, being the farthest 
west point of land beyond the haven of Killybegs, Co. 
Donegal.” It is added that in many old maps of Europe 
this island is marked “by the name of O Brasile, under 
the longitude of 63°00’, and the latitude 50°20’,” and the 
belief then existed that ‘‘ those famous enchanters, the 
Tuatha de Dananns, now inhabit there, and by their magic 
skill conceal their island from foreigners.” It is almost 
unnecessary to add that modern scholars regard Hy 
Brasail in the light of an atmospherical phenomenon or of 
a Fata Morgana. 


W.H.G. F. 


Sylvanus Urban’s Notebook 


SURVEY of the rising generation of Englishmen 

A prompts one to suggest that manners and applied 
ethics should be made subjects of instruction in 

every school. All classes are now educated, to some extent, 
and all would benefit by the innovation. It is probably the 
fact that few young Englishmen have, in reality, any other 
system of ethics than the very elementary one embodied in 
the phrase, “ playing the game.” ‘The game,” of course, 
is seen in a different aspect by the different classes; but 
there is an essential similarity in the code of ethics in all 
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grades. You may use your neighbour’s helplessness or 
ignorance in getting the better of him, provided you do 
not break certain more or less sporting rules. Generally, 
you must follow the principles fairly applicable in a 
football match; but, above all, you must look after 
yourself. That is the main conception. The morality 
of the most recent generation of adult Englishmen in 
relation to women varies greatly, though, allowing for 
many creditable exceptions, it is not high. But the 
anecdotes which prevail and survive among the senior 
men at clubs, and even in more serious places of 
assembly, show that loftiness of ideas in this connection 
does not usually develop with age. 


Manners, among the lower classes, are too often non- 
existent. The remark applies especially to cities. Where 
they are found, chiefly among the better families of 
workers in villages, they are good, showing the impress 
of a self-respect and a respect for others seldom dis- 
cernible among those more expensively trained. It is 
hardly possible to say more, with truth, for the manners 
of men of the wealthier ranks than that they are not worse 
than those of the women ; indeed self-assertion and deli- 
berate rudeness are faults more common among the latter 
than among the former. Consideration for the feelings of 
others, which used to be regarded as essential in the 
nature of a gentleman, is now looked upon as antiquated 
and ridiculous among great numbers of prosperous 
English people. The manners in vogue in their case are 
those of the egoist without refinement. 


One can hardly avoid connecting the widespread 
deterioration of manners with the most striking social 
feature of the last fifty years. That period has seen the 
rise to great wealth of very many persons who had little 
training in good manners and no tradition to incline them 
to the acquisition of such a gift. A large proportion of 
these people have been Americans and Hebrews, and, 
admirable as are the qualities appertaining to those two 
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nations, it must be owned that they are, when backed by 
money, prone to be aggressive. L’argent fait tout, and 
these newcomers have swept into high places, bringing an 
air of aggression with them. It was impossible for the 
older occupants of the loftier social plateaux to give way 
before the intruders, as if they were a race that could be 
pushed aside. Some, indeed, have withdrawn to more 
serene and isolated eminences, but others have met 
aggression with aggression, and adopted the attitude with 
good humour, as a novelty. But that which wasa novelty 
loses its freshness, yet becomes a habit. Certainly a 
courteous bearing and a gracious manner are rarer among 
educated men and women than they used to be. The 
matter is one to which those who influence education 
might profitably give some reflexion. 


Antiquaries will be interested to learn that an exhibition 
of the Order of the soison d’or or Golden Fleece will be 
opened at Bruges on June 15, under the patronage of the 
King of the Belgians, the Belgian Government, and a 
Committee of Honour composed of most of the principal 
Belgian Ministers and Bishops, and the Burgomaster of 
Bruges. The exhibition is beirig organised by Baron 
H. Kervyn de Lettenhove, who was President of the 
Exhibition of Early Flemish Art at Bruges in 1902. He 
asks for assistance from England, such as he is receiving 
from the other chief countries of Europe, and I hear that an 
English committee is being formed under the chairmanship 
of Lord Balcarres to give aid in the matter. Among 
those serving on it are Mr. A. G. Temple, Director of the 
Guildhall Art Gallery, Mr. Leonard Lindsay, Secretary 
of the New Gallery, Mr. Guy Laking, the King’s 
Armourer, Sir Alfred Scott Gatty, Garter King of Arms, 
and Mr. Lionel Cust, Surveyor of the King’s pictures, 
The Order of the Golden Fleece was founded in Bruges 
by Philippe Le Bon, Duc de Bourgogne, in 1429, and is 
considered throughout Europe as second only to the Order 
of the Garter, which was founded in 1349. It consisted 
of twenty-five knights until the Emperor Charles V. 
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augmented the number. At the present day the King of 
Spain and the Emperor of Austria equally exercise the 
functions ascribed to the dignity of Grand Master, as 
representatives of the Earls of Flanders, the King of 
Spain as Heir-General, being descended from the Infanta 
Maria Theresa, daughter of Philip IV., and the Emperor 
as heir en Taille-Male of the same families. All knights 
of the Golden Fleece are supposed to be able to prove 
their descent from the twelfth century. The exhibits to 
be shown will cover the period between the foundation of 
the Order and 1559, the date of the twenty-third chapter, 
and will include the heraldry of the Chevaliers, portraits 
of Sovereign chiefs and other officers, collars, emblems, 
costumes of the Order, and the like. Among the 
Englishmen who became knights of the Golden Fleece 
during this period were Edward IV., Henry VII., Henry, 
Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry VIII., and James V. 
of Scotland. Any of my readers who possess pictures or 
objects relating to the Order of the Golden Fleece 
between the dates mentioned should, if they are willing 
to lend them for the purposes of the exhibition, commu- 
nicate with some member of the English committee. 


A Society to whose work it is pleasant to draw atten- 
tion is that for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
That there is great need for their efforts, discreetly 
directed, no one can deny. They are emphatic in laying 
down sound principles and strenuous to defend them- 
selves against the assaults of critics. 


The Society from its foundation urged that repair should take the 
place of restoration, that decay should be averted by continual care, 
and generally that these [ancient] buildings should be reverently treated 
as the priceless records of the past, which should not be interfered 
with or altered if the necessities of the present day could possibly be 
met in any other way. 

In the early days of the Society its opponents alleged that it was a 
society for protecting ancient buildings by allowing them to tumble 
down. How unjustifiable this statement was can be gathered by any 
unprejudiced person who will read the leaflets and papers which have 
been published by the Society from time to time. At various dates 
other equally unfounded charges have been brought against the 
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Society. One of the latest of these is that it does not take enough into 
account the fact that churches are for use in the first place and for 
ornament in the second. Now those acquainted with the working of 
the Society know how entirely unfounded this charge is; for the 
Society is always urging that ancient buildings are more likely to be 
preserved if they are put to some use; and in the case of churches, it 
is continually pointing out how they can be rendered fit for worship, 
while at the same time retaining their authentic character as genuine 
works of art and records of the past. 


These extracts are taken from a little book containing 
much practical advice on the subject of repairs in ancient 
buildings, which is published by the Committee of the 
Society, whose offices are at 10 Buckingham Street, Strand. 
Those who agree with its principles and are willing to 
become members should communicate with the secretary 
at that address, 


The annual report for 1906 of the Alcuin Club, whose 
object is to promote the study of the history and use of the 
Book of Common Prayer, shows that the club is pursuing 
its excellent work in the face of some difficulties, The 
publications which have been announced are rather heavily 
in arrear. However, two collections of documents were 
upon the point of issue when the report was circulated ; 
they are “ The Edwardian Inventories for Huntingdon- 
shire,” edited by Mrs. S, C. Lomas, one of the inspectors 
for the Historical Manuscripts Commission, and “ The 
Edwardian Inventories for Buckinghamshire,” edited by 
the honorary secretary, Mr. F. C, Eeles. In return for 
the subscription for 1905 the Committee intend to issue 
a “ History of the Use of Incense in Divine Worship,” 
by Mr. E. G. C. F. Atchley, who has been collecting 
material for it for many years. For one part of the 
subscription for 1906 they will issue a collection of note- 
worthy forms of confirmation, ordination and consecra- 
tion, with other services, drawn up by the Scottish 
bishops in the eighteenth century. These are from 
MSS., not hitherto edited, in the Library of the Theolo- 
gical College of the Episcopal Church in Scotland at 
Edinburgh, For the other part of this subscription the 
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issue of another collection of inventories is contemplated. 
Tracts are in preparation on the use of the Sign of the 
Cross in the celebration of the Eucharist, on the Carthu- 
sian rite, and on the Ancient Use of London. Particulars 
of the club’s printed and forthcoming publications, many 
of which will be of interest and value to ecclesiastical 
students of all schools of thought, may be had on applica- 
tion to the honorary secretary at 33 Dee Street, 


Aberdeen. 


A Corner of Auvergne 


Mont Dore, la Bourboule, and 
Royat are becoming familiar 
names to English travellers who 
journey thither for the mineral 
baths and waters that make these 
places so justly celebrated. But 
few out of the hundreds who visit 
Central France think it worth 
while to explore the neighbour- 
hood of these watering-places, or 
dream of the interest and peculiar 
beauty with which this volcanic 
region abounds, and to few is 
vouchsafed the privilege enjoyed 
by the writer, who had the good 
fortune to spend weeks at a time 
on several successive summers in a 
French country house at Issoire. 
An hour by train from Cler- 
mont Ferrand, following the upper 
valley of the river Allier, as it 
winds its way between green hills, 
vine-covered slopes, and heights 
crowned by villages or ruimed 
castles, brings one to the junction 
of the Couze, the larger stream. 
It is one of several bearing the 
same name, which all, sooner or 
later, pour their waters into the 
Allier. Here stands the ancient 
little town of Issoire on the out- 
skirts of the rich plain of the 


Limagne. Probably its name was 
derived from the Gallic Iciodorum; 
under the Romans it was famed for 
its schools; in the third century 
St. Austremoine first introduced 
Christianity within its walls, and 
built a monastery, but two hun- 
dred years later the abbey was 
sacked and the town set on fire by 
the Vandals. In 1574 Captain 
Merle and his bands of Calvinists 
held the place, committing all 
kinds of excesses ; but this disaster 
was as nothing compared to its 
fate when, three years later, it fell 
into the hands of the Duc d’Alen- 
gon, the King’s brother, who, 
after putting most of the inhabi- 
tants to death, and destroying the 
town itself, erected a column in 
what had been the centre of the 
place, bearing the inscription: 
“Ici fut Issoire.”” Surely a chequered 
record for a present day Sleepy 
Hollow, chiefly remarkable for its 
beautiful church ‘of St. Paul. 
Built in the eleventh century, in 
the Romanesque style peculiar to 
Auvergne, it still remains one of 
the finest specimens of this class 
of architecture, in spite of its par- 
tial destruction in the sixteenth 
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century. 
tached in the midst of its Place, a 
dark sombre mass, its tint being 
due to the volcanic stone used in 


It stands absolutely de- 


its construction. An octagonal 
tower rises from the centre of the 
building and ends in a metal roof 
instead of in a more or less 
pointed spire, as was intended by 
the designer, whose arches and 
their piers were found to be too 
weak to bear the thrust to which 
his spire would have subjected 
them. Consequently, when viewed 
from a distance, especially on the 
east, the whole effect is that of a 
pyramid. Round the various 
semicircular apsidal chapels run 
rough geometric designs worked 
out in darker and lighter shaded 
stone, while above each of their 
windows is a carving of one or 
other of the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac. The roofs are all of 
stone slabs, locally known as 
“dale,” and instead of a ridge 
stone or tile there is a quaint 
fretted ornament resembling a 
balustrade. The interior is very 
fine, though its decoration is 
peculiar, consisting of a wavy 
pattern stencilled—in imitation 
Byzantine—in garish colours. It 
leads the visitor to exclaim at the 
vileness of modern taste, but 
Viollet-le-Duc, an unquestionable 
authority, unearthed the original 
designs when he was called in by 
the Bishop of Clermont to decide 
upon the internal decoration, upon 
the church being more or less 
restored some few years ago. 
Grotesque figures climbing round 
are sculptured to form the capitals 
and they bear traces of colour ; 
some represent New Testament 
incidents, the Last Supper amongst 
them. The aisles and transepts 
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are covered with a semi-vault 
stone roof, forming a quarter of a 
circle, and thus serving as a but- 
tress to support the main vault of 
the nave and the tower. The east 
window in the apse is crooked, in 
honour of the tradition that Christ 
inclined His head to one side on 
the cross. Beneath the choir is 
an extensive crypt, where service 
is occasionally held. 

In the market square is a bit of 
old arcading which transports us 
to Italy. It especially recalls 
Southern scenes on market-days, 
when fruit-vendors and others erect 
their stalls under huge green and 
red umbrellas, like small tents, that 
cluster round the fountain in the 
centre. The farmers in their blue 
blouses drive in from the villages 
and scattered hamlets for miles 
around, and the whole town re- 
sounds with the clatter of sadofs on 
the cobblestones, The air is full 
of voices, and carts drawn by bul- 
locks or horses crowd the thorough- 
fares. ‘Though Issoire is decidedly 
a dirty town, and very unsavoury 
in parts, there are many bits to 
delight an artist’s eye in the 
narrow aleys and side - streets, 
where brilliant flowers bloom in 
earthenware pots on the window- 
sills of the old houses or stand on 
the parapet of the outside stair- 
cases and the little terraces in 
which most of them terminate. 
Women in the round white muslin 
caps of Auvergne are standing 
about, and cats lie sunning them- 
selves. ‘There is one corner espe- 
cially which might be Venetian, 
where, in a narrow street, the 
washerwomen ply their trade in a 
rudaiumg stream. The houses 
almost meet overheard, casting 
deep shadows and forming a won- 
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derful study in chiaroscuro with 
the brilliant sunshine sparkling on 
the water. And again there is 
another picturesque glimpse where 
a swiftly revolving black wooden 
millwheel is to be seen with 
enormous cobwebs draping the 
neighbouring walls, ‘The drops 
glisten on them like diamonds, and 
the vines here and there throw 
trembling green shadows against 
the walls of the tall houses. 

There are octroi barrier-gates at 
each entrance to the town. These 
are closed at ten o’clock every 
night. Belated inhabitants have 
often to wait long before they can 
make themselves heard, and the 
gates are opened by a sleepy 
gardien in his nightcap. One of 
these men has a wooden leg, and 
report says the traveller has to 
wait outside till it has been 
donned, before the gatekeeper 
limps out to draw back the bars. 
This custom of the Jdarridres is 
doubtless a remnant of feudal 
days adapted to the modern levy- 
ing of town dues, When the 
autumn manceuvres happen to be 
held in Auvergne, the little town 
puts on an unwontedly animated 
appearance. Soldiers in their gay 
uniforms parade the streets, officers 
dash by on horseback, and all is 
bustle and stir. 

Round the outskirts of the town 
are market-gardens, and beyond 
the country is richly cultivated, 
for the vast plain of the Limagne 
is famed for its fruit. Apricots, 
peaches, pears and plums ripen to 
perfection in the hot sun which in 
summer and autumn burns over 
Central France, but the heat is of 
so light and dry a quality that it 
is not oppressive. The volcanic 
soil of the sunny slopes is specially 
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favourable to the growth of vines, 
which abound. Altogether it is a 
wonderfully beautiful country taken 
in its own way, unique of its kind 
and excessively varied. Here and 
there in the fields rise strange 
small round towers built of stone, 
with sloping roofs; these are an- 
cient dovecots, and, as we drive 
past, the pigeons may be seen still 
flying in and out of some of them 
with sweeping curves against the 
cloud-flecked sky. Before the 
Revolution, only the nobles were 
allowed to keep pigeons, It was 
one of the many “ droits des 
Seigneurs’’ which gave rise to so 
much ill-feeling, for the pigeons 
fed on the corn of the peasants, 
and were of course partly fattened 
at their expense. Now, wherever 
one of these towers remains, it is a 
sure sign that there once stood a 
nobleman’s chateau. In the same 
way, a magnificent avenue of old 
trees may often be seen crossing 
the fields, evidently in old days 
the approach to some grand 
domain or lordly park. 

The villages are dirty, but very 
picturesque, with quaint forges 
provided with a complicated erec- 
tion for shoeing refractory horses 
and cattle. It consists of wooden 
rails, within which the animal is 
imprisoned and rendered perfectly 
helpless, being swung up by means 
of a wide canvas girth; each leg 
is kept separately extended and 
tied to a post. The entrance to 
many of the villages is marked by 
wayside stone crosses or crucifixes, 
often covered with moss or lichen, 
tempered by the ravages of wind 
and weather, 

In the open plain near Issoire 
rise four conical hills known as 
Nonette Je beau, Usson le fort, Ybois 
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le bien situé, and Vodable le riche. 
Now their castles are in ruins, and 
Usson is surmounted by a statue 
of the Virgin standing on a pillar, 
with the village of the same name 
clustering at its base, together 
with the ivy-covered ruins of 
Marguerite de Valois’ chateau. 
Fine old chéteaux, however, still 
abound, and are inhabited by old 
Royalist families. One of the 
most beautiful is that of St. 
Cyrgues, girt by an imposing park. 
A pleasure-garden laid out in bril- 
liant parterres surrounds the ivy- 
covered walls of the house, from 
which the now waterless moat 
separates it. Inside are stately 
rooms with polished wooden flosrs, 
an armoury, beautiful tapsestries, 
hangings, fine old furniture and a 
lovely chapel, ‘The owner, Mon- 
sieur d’Hunolstein, is a descend- 
ant of Madame de Tourzel. Not 
far off, down a lane, at cross roads, 
stands a crucifix, a very fine speci- 
men of the many which are to be 
met with in Auvergne. 

Lagrange, belonging to a de- 
scendant of Montgolfier of bal- 
looning fame, is an example of 
a modern French chateau. ‘There 
are many others where, in the 
gardens, the nightingales sing all 
through the night, the reedy notes 
of the treefrogs sound musically, 
and fountains plash into basins 
at which the doves come to 
drink in the morning with a 
great flutter of white wings, while 
within, the stately old rooms are 
inhabited by owners of historic 
names, and the courteous bearing 
of the men and the refined grace 
of the women bending over their 
tapestry or embroidery frames 
transport us back to the Court 
life of a hundred years ago. 
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The drives in the neighbourhood 
are endless, and each differs from 
the other. One is to the village 
of Brennat, with its fortified 
church, of whose four towers one 
remains, with the opening for the 
guns and an external staircase. 
Bright flowers, cacti, geraniums 
and carnations, grow in cracked 
pots on the window-ledges of the 
little houses in the village. Some 
distance beyond, the castle of 
Péchot occupies a hilltop, and is 
a most picturesque object. Though 
it is now reduced to a farmhouse, 
the fortress is still plainly discern- 
ible looking down into the low- 
lands. Sauxillanges is another 
charming village, with a delicious 
green valley beyond, where a 
stream flows between fir-clad hills, 
and several sawmills give work to 
the people of the valley. If you 
follow the stream deeper into the 
valley, you reach a fairy dell, 
Here are tangled wood-pathis, 
where the ferns grow high; tall 
crimson foxgloves sway in the 
breeze, and feathery reine des pres 
(meadowsweet) bends near the 
water; startled wood-pigeons dart 
in and out of their leafy coverts, 
and rabbits flash out of the 
bracken, while the rooks hold high 
parliament, and circle round with 
noisy cawings. 

A strange story is told by the 
country folk of an incident de- 
clared to have happened near this 
place some forty years ago. On 
the eve of St. Michel’s festival, on 
one of the dark mornings which 
predict the advent of snow, so 
common among the mountains in 
autumn, two travellers of forbid- 
ding aspect were walking along 
the road which leads from Cham- 
pétiéres to Sauxillanges. On 
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reaching the crossroads beside a 
small wood they seemed disturbed 
by the cawing of some rooks 
perched in the neighbouring trees. 
“Listen,” said one to the other, 
looking round him furtively, “ it 
is very strange, but these might 
be the same rooks we noticed 
when we killed that wretch of a 
cotton merchant on just such a 
morning, in just such grey weather. 
Fortunately these ugly birds can- 
not speak, but only croak.” A 
shepherd, who was sheltered be- 
hind a rock and so hidden from 
sight, heard the words, and 
hastened to report them to the 
authorities. The two strangers 
were pursued and overtaken, and, 
in a moment of surprise and 
terror, became so involved in their 
replies that they proved them- 
selves guilty, and finally confessed 
their crime. Nearly twenty years 
had passed since the murder, which 
at the time had created a great 
sensation throughout the country- 
side, had been committed. The 
culprits were tried, condemned, 
and executed. 

On warm summer evenings it is 
delightful to drive beside the 
river Allier, which winds along in 
a rocky bed. Strange are the 
volcanic rocks and hills rising here 
and there. On one ridge stands 
the most picturesque village of St. 
Yvoine. During the ninth and 
tenth centuries it served as an im- 
pregnable fortress against the 
assaults of the Normans, Further 
on, the great round tower of 
Montpeyroux, the feudal ruins of 
Buron, and the Gallic village of 
Coudes are all pointed out to the 
stranger. Or you may climb up 
the hillsides, and after a steep 


ascent you will reach a wide 
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grassy plateau where the air blows 
fresh and clear, and you look down 
on the undulating plain below, 
where there are wonderful shadows 
cast by the clouds which seem 
more marvellously beautiful in 
this region than in any other. 
Indeed, I think they form a pecu- 
liar feature of this part of France. 
Streams wind their way in the 
green hollows, and there are rich 
fields of corn, sainfoin, and clover. 
It seems impossible that any plant 
should grow on the strange vol- 
canic formations and basaltic 
rocks shaped like organ pipes, but 
they are yellow with stonecrop. 
These crags blend with wide 
horizons of wondrous charm which 
culminate against the western sky 
in the beautiful chain of the Monts 
Dore, with fantastic shapes stand- 
ing out blue, purple, or green ac- 
cording to the weather and the 
time of day. 

Another pleasant drive in early 
summer is to St. Germain Lem- 
bron, two hours to the south of 
Issoire, past fields of poppies and 
waving barley swaying in the 
breeze, along the level tree-bor- 
dered route départementale, Larks, 
the merest specks up in the blue, 
pour out floods of song. The air 
is full of the delicious scent of 
young vines. Among the glisten- 
ing, tender leaves are bunches of 
baby grapes not much bigger than 
pins’ heads. Wild roses hang in 
wreaths over the hedges, shedding 
pink and white petals on the 
ground, All around, the plain 
spreads out like a sea of colour. 
Now and then one meets hay- 
carts drawn by oxen and led by 
Auvergnat peasants shod in sadots, 
and wearing wide-brimmed felt 
hats, whose varying tints of seedy 
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black tell of hot sunshine and ex- 
posure to the elements. St. Ger- 
main itself is a cheerful-looking 
little town. Beyond, the country 
grows wilder, and the road mounts 
up to the straggling village of 
Ardes-sur-Couze, whence come 
most of the “ marchands de peaux 
de lapins ” who abound in Paris. 
Some of them make handsome 
fortunes; an example is the hus- 
band of a Madame Martin, well 
known in this rural district. He 
has a grand villa at Ardes, and is 


now a great jeweller in the 
capital, 
Auvergnats are proverbially 


avaricious and hard at driving a 
bargain, and there are many say- 
ings among them which illustrate 
the fact: “ Profitons coumo un 
Aubergnat ” (let us profit like an 
Auvergnat) ; “ Espargnaire coumo 
un Aubergnat ” (to save or hoard 
like an Auvergnat); ‘* Auverniat, 
preste me sing sols.” “Oh! lou 
ai pas.” “Tin rindrai sai,” 
“Oh! Vou ai!” (Auvergnat, 
lend me five sous. Oh! 1 
haven’t got them. I'll give you 
six. Oh, I’ve got them.) A 
story is told of two shoemakers 
who were sleeping in the same 
room and were overheard to carry 
on the following dialogue: ‘‘Pior- 
rounel!” ‘De que boi?” “Duer- 
més?” “Per qué?” ‘*Oques 
qué, se duermios pas, te’ dirio de 
me prestacing francs.” “ Duerm6” 
oliguet lou Piorrounel. (Pior- 
rounel! What do you want? 
Are you asleep? Why? Be- 
cause if you are not asleep, I 
should ask you to lend me five 
francs. I am asleep, answered 
Piorrounel.) 

The longest expedition that we 
made was to Besse-en-Chandesse, 
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distant fifteen miles from Issoire. 
Early on a glorious midsummer 
morning we set out in a wagonette 
drawn by two strong carthorses, 
and passing through the village of 
Perrier, near some rocks with a 
number of caverns, some of which 
are still inhabited, we reached 
Pardines, where the remains of a 
remarkable landslip which took 
place on June 25, 1737, are visible. 
It destroyed almost the whole 
village, but none of the inhabi- 
tants suffered, as they were all at 
Mass at the time, and the church 
remained undamaged. Vast frag- 
ments extend nearly a mile from 
the crag whence they fell. 
Further on are the Grottes de 
Jonas, where sixty-eight halls are 
hollowed out in the red volcanic 
rock. One of these evidently 
served as a church, and there are 
traces of thirteenth-century fres- 
coes on the walls. Storeys con- 
nected by stairways have been 
hewn out in the rock. These 
strange excavations are believed 
to have been the work of the 
Templars, who used the place as 
a fortress in the Middle Ages. 
Further on, the stream from the 
Cascade d’Angiard, a lovely water- 
fall, flows across the roadway. As 
one mounts higher and higher the 
country becomes more and more 
wildly desolate. Human habita- 
tions disappear, and only now and 
then one sees. a shepherd’s hut 
mounted on wheels, On the high 
green fells are found grass of Par- 
nassus, gentian, campanulas, wild 
pansies and colchicums. The dis- 
tances look dreamy, and the sun- 
shine falls like a golden veil on the 
hilltops. The solitude is absolute. 
At one point only we came upon a 


cart piled high with hay, the pea- 
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sants resting beside it; it was a 
subject fit for Millet’s brush. The 
road leads to Brion, where, from 
time immemorial, summer cattle- 
fairs have been held. On these 
occasions as many as five thousand 
cows and bullocks of the celebrated 
Salers breed may be seen assembled 
in the open. All night long the 
tread of cattle is heard as they pass 
through the sleeping villages. In 
winter the whole district is buried 
deep in snow. Guide-posts are 
put up at intervals to mark the 
way, but not so long ago a curé, 
who had been called to visit a sick 
parishioner, was found dead some 
thirty yards from his own church, 
having lost his bearings in the 
blinding sourbillon. 

Besse stands high, four thousand 
one hundred and fifty feet above 
sea level. It is an ancient wind- 
swept town, most of its houses 
dating from the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. They were the 
abodes of knights and nobles, and 
royal ladies too, and often have 
beautifully carved doorways. The 
fact that they are built of lava 
gives them a sombre appearance. 
One, known as the house of the 
Reine Margot (it served as one of 

_ her many prisons), is now a bakery. 
There are fountains with ice-cold 
water in every street. The quaint 
clock-tower dates from the fif- 
teenth century. Some of the 
town-gates and portions of the 
walls are still intact. The church, 
Romanesque in style, is famed for 
its miraculous statue of the Virgin, 
a small black image. This was 


absent from its shrine at the time 
of our visit, for it spends the 
summer months in a little moun- 
tain chapel at Vassiviére, among 
the shepherds and their flocks. 
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Most of -the wonder-working 
images of the Virgin which are 
met with in Auvergne are black, 
with scant claim to artistic beauty. 
They somewhat resemble Hindu 
idols, being laden with jewels and 
gorgeous robes, but they are un- 
doubtedly very ancient. Legend 
reports that this particular Virgin, 
having been brought down in 1686 
from her mountain retreat at 
Vassiviére, seven kilométres dis- 
tant, and installed with great 
pomp by sixty priests in the 
Parish Church at Besse, returned 
during. the night to Vassiviére. 
This having happened on several 
occasions, it was decided that she 
should spend the winter at Besse 
and the summer on the mountain. 
Accordingly, on the first Sunday 
in July, she is carried up to the 
lonely chapel, and on the first 
Sunday after September 20 she is 
brought down again. On both 
occasions Besse is crowded to over- 
flowing. Bands of pilgrims or 
holiday-makers come in from every 
hamlet. Flowers are strewn in the 
streets, guns are fired as the Virgin 
passes under the gate, and every 
house is illuminated at night. 
The procession itself is very impos- 
ing, with a long train of authori- 
ties and priests, banners and 
crosses, and men, women, and 
children carrying burning candles. 
The bearers of the stretcher on 
which stands the statue are 
changed as it passes through each 
commune. Large sums are paid for 
the privilege of carrying the sacred 
image, names of aspirants being 
inscribed as early as Easter, and so 
high is the price given that the 
money thus received forms the 
chief revenue of the church at 
Besse, Formerly this high office 
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was known as “ Reinages,”” from 
the fact that a so-called King and 
Queen used to buy the right to 
follow the Virgin in royal robes, 
and so add to the magnificence of 
her train. On these occasions 
the lonely mountain-top of 
Vassiviére amid its green solitude, 
where the only signs of habitation 
are a few shepherds’ huts and 
burons,) is crowded for the open air 
Mass celebrated there. Faith is 
still keen in these parts, and the 
Virgin of Vassiviére is worshipped 
with great devotion. Endless are 
the miracles attributed to her. 
The sick are healed, the blind 
receive their sight, and the dead 
are raised. Her shrine is laden 
with ex voto offerings, from the 
rudest wax objects to costly 
jewelled and gilt gifts. 

Let no stranger, however well 
versed in the French of the salon 
or schoolroom, imagine that he 
can either understand or be under- 
stood of the Auvergnat peasant. 
The younger generation learn 
French as a new language on 
beginning to attend school, and 
thus gradually there is growing up 
a French-speaking population, but 
the elders have always to be asked, 
** Can you speak French ?” Often 
the response is a shake of the head, 
and the information, the meaning 
whereof is grasped from the accom- 
panying pantomine, that this one 
or that one is capable of com- 
municating with the stranger. 
The patois is guttural, and there 
are, apparently, Italian, Spanish, 
and Latin words mixed up in it 
upon a groundwork of unknown 
derivation. 

Among the Auvergnats a host 





1 Sheds where cheese is made. 
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of tales and legends has grown up, 
including circumstantial accounts 
of wizard meetings on the Puy de 
Déme, stories of curious and un- 
accountable phenomena of earth- 
quakes, each attributed to some 
occult power and giving rise to 
bloodcurdling narrations about 
ghosts and ghouls, and accounts of 
the varying vicissitudes of wars 
which raged long and often in the 
land. In these the English took 
a large part, and often some tale 
of wild daring or bloody enter- 
prise ends with the assertion: 
* C’étaient des Anglais qui ont 
fait cela.” Likely enough, too; 
for was not Auvergne part and 
parcel of Aquitaine, the dower of 
our Eleanor of Aquitaine, whose 
son the Black Prince traversed the 
land in 1356? ‘These legends 
combine to form a rich collection, 
a few specimens of which, trans- 
lated from Paul Sébillot’s “ Lité- 
rature Orale de l’Auvergne,” may 
serve aS a suitable termination to 
this brief record of some summer 
days in the Puys d’Auvergne, 

“When God created Adam 
from the clay, the Devil aspired 
to imitate God, and to have His 
creative power, so he too moulded 
a human form in moistened earth, 
and breathed upon it to animate 
it. The form took life indeed, 
but instead of a man, it was 
nothing but an ape.” 

** Whose is that sad voice, what 
mean those lamentable cries which, 
from the beginning of December 
to the end of March, are heard 
more than once during our long 
winter nights, and which blend 
with the gusts of wind and the 
sound of church bells ringing for 
the marris (unfortunates lost in the 
snow)? It is an unhappy soul 
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who is expiating his sin. During 
his lifetime he displaced a boun- 
dary mark, and is condemned in- 
definitely to come every dark and 
snowy night to search, without 
ever being able to find it, for the 
place whence he moved a heavy 
stone which he carries on his 
shoulders. He passes and re- 
passes, panting, near the spot 
where he violated another’s pro- 
perty, without being able to re- 
cognise it. He sinks in the 
drifts, rises, returns, falls, ever 
moaning his cry of distress: 
‘Where shall I put it ?’?” 

“There was a young girl of the 
Bourg of Nissayre who was going 
to be married. One day her 
fiancé came to fetch her very early 
in the morning to go and make 
wedding purchases at St. Flour. 
The girl left happily with her 
fiancé, and was so pleased and in 
such a hurry to buy beautiful 
things that she forgot to say her 
prayers, 

** All passed as well as possible. 
The gold chain, the ear-rings, the 
wedding ring and the other rings 
delighted her and suited her to 
perfection. In the evening Jean- 
neton (such was the bride’s name) 
had her pockets full of jewellery, 
and carried three parcels of fine 
stuff. As they went, climbing 
the hill, she talked to her fiancé. 
The velvet was black, the apron 
of good silk, and the gown of 
green merino. All of a sudden 
she remembered that the thread 
of the same colour as her gown 
was wanting: ‘It is very tire- 
some,’ she said, ‘We are al- 
ready so far from St. Flour, but 
we must retrace our steps. If my 
gown were not sewn with green 
thread, it would bring me ill 
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luck.’ They had already reached 
the Baraque-de-l’Enfer on the top 
of the hill, but they decided to 
return to the town, reflecting that 
he who has not a good memory 
must have good legs. They had, 
however, scarcely gone a few steps, 
when Jeanneton found in the 
middle of the road a reel of thread 
of the shade of her gown, ‘What 
luck!’ she cried. ‘ This thread will 
do beautifully. In the town itself 
we should find no better, nor any 
of such a good colour.’ And the 
two young people returned home. 

“Next day the cleverest dress- 
maker of the countryside made the 
dress; it was long enough and 
wide enough, and had not a fold. 
In fact every one agreed that it 
fitted perfectly, and that the 
bride would be very grand on her 
wedding day. The thread was of 
a beautiful green shade, and 
exactly matched the colour of the 
gown. ‘The wedding day came. 
There were more than fifty in- 
vited relatives, besides a number 
of young men and maidens of the 
neighbourhood, All left the 
house to go to the church. The 
weather was fine, the bells rang, 
and the musette (a kind of bag- 
pipe) preceded the wedding party, 
playing a gay tune. Children fol- 
lowed singing : 


Les tchaneyreros basoun fleuri, 
La bello nobio bay sourti ; 
Basoun flouri, basoun grana, 


La bello nobio bay passa. 


Les rues vont fleurir, 

La belle mariée va sortir ; 

Elles vont fleurir, elles vont 
grainer, 

La belle mariée va passer. 


They arrived at the church door ; 
they entered ; but at the moment 
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when the bride dipped her fingers 
into the holy water, her green 
gown fell into thirty pieces. 
There was no longer any thread of 
the same colour as the stuff. The 
reel found in the middle of the 
road on the day when Jeanneton 
had not said her prayers was /ou 
draq (le drac), who had changed 
himself into a reel of thread. All 
the guests were horror-stricken, 
and poor Jeanneton, half-clothed, 
did not know where to hide her- 
self—and the wedding could not 
take place.” 

« There was once a woman who 
was so miserly that she grudged 
the bread she ate and the time she 
spent in saying her prayers. She 
became a widow, and some time 
after her husband’s death occurred 
the ceremony of Rogations. 

“The procession is at night, and 
lasts at least two hours, for in 
many parishes it passes all through 
the villages and across many fields. 
The miserly woman did not want 
to losetime. Instead of following 
the others, she went straight to 
her field in order to begin working 
there as soon as day dawned. As 
she passed by a place called le 
Pré-Labbé, she met the procession 





1 The drac, who could take any 
form he chose, was a kind of devil 
that formerly used to haunt the 
country at night and amuse him- 
self by playing tricks upon the 
peasants, shepherds, goatherds and 
labourers. 
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of the dead of her own parish, 
who were also performing their 
Rogations. She knelt down while 
they passed by, and saw them de- 
file in their white winding-sheets, 
singing litanies. This procession 
was much finer than the other, 
for there are more dead than 
living, but finally it all passed by, 
and the widow was about to rise 
from her knees, when she saw a 
poor spirit who followed the others 
afar. His sheet was all in holes, 
and every time he passed near a 
bramble or a thorn, he left a bit 
behind him. When he came in 
front of her, she recognised her 
husband. ‘Ah, my poor man,’ 
she said to him, *‘ why do you walk 
so far behind in the procession, 
and what prevents your going with 
the others ?” 

“« Unhappy woman,’ answered 
he, ‘you buried me in such a 
ragged sheet that the least bramble 
tears it into pieces. The others, 
who had good sheets, pass through 
the brambles without getting torn, 
because their linen is strong, but I 
am obliged to spend the time in 
freeing myself, and that is why I 
am so far behind the rest.’ 

“The widow had masses said for 
the repose of her husband, and it 
is asserted that since this time the 
dead are buried in good sheet- 
throughout the countryside, so 
that they may take part in their 
Rogation procession without leav- 
ing bits of their sheets on the 
brambles.” 

E. C. Vansrtrarr. 














Socteties and Institutes 





Arrangements 


At the Royat Institution (Albe- 
marle Street, W.) on Friday even- 
ing, March 22, at nine o'clock, 
Professor J. J. Thomson will de- 
liver a lecture on “ Rays of Positive 
Electricity.” Only members and 
their friends are admissible. On 
Friday, March 29 and Friday, 
April 5, there will be no meeting. 
The Friday Evening Meetings will 
be resumed on April 12 and 
continued till June 7. 

The list of arrangements of the 
Society or Arts (John Street, 
Adelphi) includes the following 
lectures: On Tuesday, March 19, 
at 8 p.m, Mr. A. P. Laurie, 
Principal of the Heriot-Watt Col- 
lege, Edinburgh, ‘Oils, Var- 
nishes and Mediums used in the 
Painting of Pictures.” 

On Wednesday, March 20, at 
8 p.m., Mr. John B. C. Kershaw, 
F.1.C., “Smoke Prevention in 
Factories.” 

It is announced that the annual 
Conversazione of the Society will 
probably be held on Tuesday, 
July 2. Each member is entitled 
to a card for himself and one for 
a lady. 

The following lectures have 
been arranged by the Roya His- 
ToricaL Society (7 South Square, 
Gray’s Inn). 

On March 21, at 5 P.M., Mr. 
J. F. Chance on “ The Northern 
Treaties of 1719-20.” 

On April 18, at the same hour, 
Miss A. B. W. Chapman on “ The 
Diplomatic and Commercial Rela- 
tions between England and Portu- 
gal, 1509-1807.” 

By permission of the Benchers, 


the meetings of the Society arc 
held in the Lecture Hall, Field 
Court, Gray’s Inn. 

Before the ArcniTEcTurAL As- 
SOCIATION (18 Tufton Street, 
Westminster) Mr. Edwin T. Hall 
will lecture on March 22, at 
7.30 P.M., on “Sanatoria.” On 
April 12, at the same hour, Mr. 
J. A. Marshall will read a paper on 
‘“* Westminster Cathedral.” 

On April I0, at 4.30 P.M, 
Professor Mahaffy, of ‘Trinity 
College, Dublin, will deliver a 
lecture before the Roya Society 
oF LITERATURE, at 20 Hanover 
Square, W., on the following 
subjects: “ With what notation 
did the Attic historians write their 
numbers? Can the proper answer 
help us to purify their texts ?” 

Meetings of the ANTHROPOLO- 
cicaL Institute will be held at 
3 Hanover Square, W., on April 16 
and April 30 at 8 p.m. Each 
member may introduce two friends 
(ladies or gentlemen) to the even- 
ing meetings. 

A meeting of the Forx-Lore 
Society will be held at 8 o’clock 
P.M. on April 17 at 22 Albemarle 
Street, W. 

A meeting of the Royat Mr- 
croscoPicaL Society will be held 
at 20 Hanover Square, W., on 
March 20 at 8 P.M., when a paper 
by Mr. James Murray on “ Some 
South African Tardigrada” will 
be read. There will be an exhi- 
bition of specimens of British My- 
cetozoa by Mr. Alfred E. Hilton. 
Another meeting will be held on 
April 17. 

A meeting of the Society for 
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the Promotion or Hetuenic Stu- 
pigs will be held in the Rooms of 
the Society of Antiquaries, Bur- 
lington House, on April 30 at 
5 P.M. The Council will meet at 
Burlington House at 4.30 on the 
same day. 

On April 24 Mr. Luigi Ricci 
will lecture before the Dante 
Society at 38 Conduit Street, W., 
on ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini.” Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, the American 
Ambassador, will be in the chair. 
The annual dinner of the Society 
will take place on June 12 at the 
Hotel Cecil. 

On April 5 the PuitoLocicaL 
Society will meet at University 
College at 8 p.m. for a Dictionary 
Evening. Mr. Henry Bradley, the 
Vice-President, will lecture on 
“The M Words I am editing for 
the Society’s Oxford Diction- 
ary.” 

Meetings of the British As- 
TRONOMICAL AssocIATIon will be 
held at Sion College, Victoria 
Embankment, E.C., on March 27 
and April 24 at five o’clock. Six- 
teen volumes of the Journal of 
the Association are now com- 
plete ; information as to contents 
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and price may be obtained from 
the Secretary. 

The Arrican Society’s monthly 
dinner for April will take place on 
the roth of that month at the 
Criterion Restaurant at 8 P.M, 
The dinners are attended by 
ladies as we]l as gentlemen, Ap- 
plications for tickets should be 
addressed to the Secretary at the 
Imperial Institute, $.W. 

The Royat Society or Anti- 
quarizs oF IreLanp will hold 
meetings at their rooms, 6 St. 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin, on 
March 26 and April 23. A meet- 
ing was held on February 26, when 
papers were read on ‘*‘ Old Dublin 
Caricatures” by the Rev. St. 
John Seymour, and “ A Descrip- 
tive List of the Irish Crosses ” by 
Mr. Henry S. Crawford. The 
Society’s Dinner Club, established 
in 1906, will be continued during 
the year. 

On Monday, March 18, Dr. W. 
Bell will read a paper on “ Pre- 
serving Larve” and give a de- 
monstration before the Lanca- 
SHIRE AND CHESHIRE ENTOMOLOGI- 
ca Society at the Royal Institu- 
tion, Liverpool. 


Transactions 


At a meeting of the Zootoct- 
cat Society oF Lonpon, held on 
February 19, 1907, Sir Edmund 
G. Loder in the chair, Dr. C. I. 
Forsyth Major exhibited remains 
of a bear from the superficial de- 
posits of a cavern in the mountains 
of Corsica, where bears, though 
now extinct, were formerly nume- 
rous, at least up to the sixteenth 
century. Despite the fact that 
no truly fossil bears were as yet 
known from Corsica, Dr. Forsyth 


Major considered the Corsican 
bear to have been autochthonous, 
whilst in his opinion the recent 
mammals of Corsica (and Sar- 
dinia) had been, almost without 
exception, introduced by human 
agency. In any case they could 
not be adduced as proofs of a 
recent connection of those islands 
with either of the neighbouring 
continents. In a paper on English 
domestic cats, Mr. R. I. Pocock 
urged that the surest basis for 
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their classification and the most 
satisfactory clue to their descent 
was furnished by the two distinct 
patterns found in so-called tabby 
cats. In one type the pattern 
consisted of natrow vertical 
stripes; in the other of longitu- 
dinal or obliquely longitudinal 
stripes which, on the sides of the 
body, tended to assume a spiral 
or subcircular arrangement char- 
acteristic of the “blotched” 
tabby. This distinction was long 
ago pointed out by Blyth. One 
or the other of these types was to 
be found in cats of almost all 
breeds, whether “ Persian,” 
“Short-haired,” or ‘‘ Manx.” 
There appeared to be no inter- 
mediate stages between the two. 
The cats of the “striped’’ type 
were no doubt descended from the 
European wild cat and the North 
African wild cat; but the origin 
of cats exhibiting the “‘ blotched” 
pattern appeared to be unknown. 
It was to the cat of the latter 
kind that Linnzus gave the name 
catus, which was therefore no 
longer available for the European 
wild cat; this cat, therefore, must 
take the name sy/vestris. 

Mr. J. ‘T. Cunningham de- 
scribed a _ peculiarly abnormal 
specimen of the turbot. The 
specimen was captured by Miss 
Olivia Fox, of Falmouth, near 
Padstow, on the north coast of 
Cornwall. It was a young fish, 
measuring only 4.4 cm. in length, 
and was completely metamor- 
phosed to the asymmetrical con- 
dition of the adult. In this ab- 


normal specimen the right side 
was almost entirely destitute of 
colour as in the normal condition, 
but both eyes were on this white 
side, instead of being on the left 
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side as in normal turbot. On the 
left side pigment was present over 
the whole surface except the head 
and the anterior part of the base 
of the dorsal fin, which were white. 
The fish was kept alive in cap- 
tivity for two months, and was 
observed to lie always with its 
eyes uppermost, so that the upper 
side was white and the lower side 
coloured. The fish showed also 
another abnormality, namely, that 
the base of the dorsal fin projected 
anteriorly as a free process above 
the dorsal eye, a peculiarity which 
is usually present in ambicolorate 
turbot. As there was some pig- 
ment on the head on the left side, 
Mr. Cunningham pointed out that 
the specimen might be regarded 
as a turbot in which a normal 
bedy was united with a head 
which was reversed, so that the 
left side of the head, bearing the 
eyes and pigment, was joined to 
the right side of the body bearing 
no pigment, and vice versa. 
Before the Royat Microscopt1- 
ca Society on February 20, 1907, 
Lord Avebury in the chair, Mr. 
J. W. Gordon read a paper en- 
titled “ An early criticism of the 
Abbe Theory,” written in answer 
to a paper by Mr. Conrady with 
the same title read before the 
society on October 17, 1906. At 
the conclusion of his paper Mr, 
Gordon exhibited on the screen 
some photographs of the spectrum 
produced by the fine ruling of 
an Abbe Diffraction Platte. A 
discussion followed in which 
Mr. Conrady and Mr. Rheinberg 
took part and Mr. Gordon 
replied. Dr. Hebb then read a 
paper by Mr. James Murray on 
“Some Tardigrada from the Sik- 
kim Himalaya” and another by 
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Dr. Eugéne Penard, “On some 
Rhizopods from the Sikkim Hima- 
laya,”” mounted specimens of the 
Tardigrada and Rhizopods being 
exhibited under microscopes. The 
species in each case were found in 
moss obtained at a height of about 
three thousand feet above the sea. 
Descriptions of mites by Mr. N. 
D. F. Pearce and of rotifers by 
Mr. James Murray, found in the 
same material, have already been 
read before the society. Dr. Hebb 
read a letter from Mr. E. M. 
Nelson, which was an appendix to 
his paper on the flagella of the 
tubercle bacillus. An extract from 
a letter from Major Sampson, now 
in Southern Nigeria, was read by 
Dr. Hebb, describing an incident 
in ant life that came under his 
notice. He saw “a thick living 
arch of travelling ants across a 
sunny road, and in the centre 
hundreds of pupz being carried 
along in the shade thus caused. 
This is the more wonderful be- 
cause the African ant, as a rule, 
cannot stand the sun at all.” 

At a meeting of the ANTHROPo- 
LocicaL Institute held on Tues- 
day, February 26, Dr. A. C., 
Haddon in the chair, Mr. A. L. 
Lewis read a note on a Dolmen 
called “ La Pierre Turguaise,” at 
Presles, France. The monument 
consists of a chamber, with an 
entrance formed by two small 
stones, which originally supported 
a third. The roof is formed of 
nine stones. ‘The axis is between 
twenty and twenty-five degrees 
south of west and north of east. 
The total length is about forty- 
five feet. The monument appears 
to have been sepulchral, but rites 
of some kind were also probably 
performed at it. Dr. C. S. Myers 
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read a paper on “ The Ethnology 
of Modern Egypt.” The measure- 
ments, notes and photographs 
taken in this investigation led to 
the conclusion (1) that, compared 
with the “prehistoric” people 
of 5000 B.c., the modern inhabi- 
tants show no sensible difference 
in head measurements or in the 
degree of scatter of individual 
measurementsabout their average; 
(z) that the modern Copts 
throughout Egypt are less negroid 
than the modern Moslem popula- 
tion ; (3) that both the Copts and 
the Moslems in Upper Egypt are 
more negroid than those in Lower 
Egypt; (4) that from the anthro- 
pometric standpoint there is no 
evidence of plurality of race in 
modern Egypt. 

The twenty-ninth annual re- 
port of the Council of the 
Fotx-Lore Society has been 
issued. The Council record a year 
of steady work and progress. 

The meetings were generally 
well attended, especially those on 
February 21 and May 16. Miss 
Weston’s paper, read on December 
19, gave rise to a striking discussion, 
in which (amongst others) Mr. W. 
B. Yeats and Dr. Furnivall took 
part. 

The Council regret that so few 
objects of Folk-lore interest have 
been offered for exhibition during 
the year. In fact, the only ex- 
hibitor has been Mr. W. L. Hild- 
burgh, who showed a _ most 
valuable collection of Spanish 
amulets and ex voto offerings illus- 
trative of the paper read by him 
on April 25. In the year 1905 the 
list of objects exhibited was an 
unusually long and interesting one, 
and the Council hope that their 
next report will contain a list at 

x 
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least as long and as interesting. 
The Society has issued during 
the year the seventeenth volume 
of ‘ Folk-lore.” The Council 
are happy to say that the ¢ter- 
vices of Miss Burne as editor of 
the journal are still at their dis- 
posal, and they express the a 
that they may long continue to be 
so. The Council again thank Mr. 
R. A. Wright for devoting so much 
of his brief leisure to preparing the 
index to the volume. The policy 
of illustrating freely has been con- 
tinued. 

The Society has issued during 
the year for the first time a 
separate Bibliography of Folk-lore 
for 1905, prepared by Mr. N. W. 
Thomas. The additional volume 
promised for 1904, viz., a collec- 
tion of Jamaican Folk-lore, entitled 
“ Jamaican Song and Story,” by 
Mr. Walter Jekyll, will be in the 
hands of members shortly. 

Mr. M. Longworth Dames’s 


“ Popular Poetry of the Baloches,”” 


the additional volume promised 
for 1905, will be issued to members 
at the same time as Mr. Jekyll’s 
book, The Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society are co-operating 
with the Council in the production 
of this volume. 

The additional volume for 1906 
will be a further instalment of the 
County Folk-lore Series, viz., the 
Folk-lore of Lincolnshire collected 
from ‘printed sources by Miss 
Peacock and Mrs. Gutch. The 
collection is in the hands of the 
Council and will shortly be ready 
for press. The Council are expect- 
ing to receive at an early date 
Mr. Chope’s collection of Devon- 
shire Folkelore from printed sources, 
and Mrs. Gutch has very kindly 
undertaken the collection of the 
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Folk-lore of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

The society was represented at 
the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation at York by Mr. &, S. 
Hartland, the president of section 
H, Dr. Haddon, Mr. Gomme, 
Dr. Rivers, Mrs. Gutch, and 
others. 

At the last meeting of the 
SociIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
HELLenic Srupizs a paper com- 
municated by Professor Strzygow- 
ski was read by Mrs. Long. It 
dealt with nine fragments of 
sculptured white marble, chiefly 
figures with architectonic back- 
ground, in the late Sir Frederick 
Cook’s collection at Doughty 
House, Richmond. 

Professor Strzygowski dated the 
fragments between the second and 
fourth centuries a.v. The artists 
who made the figures had aban- 
doned the Barocco style (known as 
Pergamene), and appeared - obli- 
vious of the strong revival of 
realism and “ illusionism” which 
marked the Hellenistic work of 
the Augustan age. They followed 
a much older tradition, returning 
to that of the Greek plastic art of 
the period before Alexander, The 
architectonic scheme of the sarco- 
phagus can be traced in the frag- 
ments, and it corresponds to that 
of the other sarcophagi of the 
“Asia Minor” group. In this 
group the usual design is as fol- 
lows : There is a doorway or niche 
above steps at the end, with a 
shell-shaped top, flanked by twisted 
columns and sometimes by figures. 
The sides are divided into three 
panels, representing doorways or 
niches. Figures stand in the niches 
and between them. The archi- 
tectural ornament is almost all 
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derived from characteristic Greek 
motives. 

The division of the side of the 
sarcophagus into three panels or 
doors is a problem to be solved, 
and Professor Strzygowski seeks 
the explanation by taking a step 
forward in chronology and ex- 
amining two ivory carvings of 
early Christian date. One of 
these, the throne of St. Maximian 
at Ravenna, shows figures of saints 
in three niches with spaces be- 
tween. These niches and spaces 
are not architectonically suitable to 
ivory work, and are therefore 
probably the result of deep-rooted 
tradition. In the second ivory, 
a diptych in the British Museum, 
the Archangel Michael appears in 
the central niche. His feet cover 
three steps at once, an indication 
that the steps were a traditional 
part of the design, to be retained 
at any cost. 

What is the conventional archi- 
tectural fagade with three doors 
approached by steps which so 
strongly influences later art? 
Evidently, says Professor Strzy- 
gowski, the Skenae Frons of the 
Roman theatre which is seen 
reproduced in Pompeian wall. 
paintings. ‘The sculptured screen 
of the Orthodox Church, the 
Ikonostasis with its three doors, 
had its origin in the Proskenion 
of the ancient theatre, just as the 
“ Eisodoi” of the liturgy were 
derived from the acts of the Greek 
drama. 

~The paper, with numerous 
illustrations, will be published in 
the forthcoming number of the 
Hellenic Journal. 

- A meeting of the St. Paut’s 
EcciesioLocicat Society was held 
in the Chapter House, St. Paul’s, 
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on March 13, when Mr. G. A. T. 
Middleton, Vice-President of the 
Society of Architects, read a paper 
on ‘‘ Norman and Gothic Archi- 
tectural Detail.” 

The second meeting of the 
Dorset Naturat History AnD 
Antiquarian Fiextp Cus for the 
winter session was held in the 
Reading-room at the County 
Museum on February 19. The 
President announced that he had 
received the following letter from 
Mr. Charles E. Keyser, President 
of the British Archeological 
Association : 

Dear S1r,—The British Arche- 
ological Association, of which I 
have the honour to be president, 
is thinking of holding its annual 
congress this year in Dorsetshire, 
making Weymouth its headquar- 
ters, in or about the third week of 
July. Before settling anything 
we shall be glad to know whether 
our visit will be agreeable to your 
local society, and whether we may 
count on your kind and hearty co- 
operation to make our visit a 
success? If, as I hope, we may, 
I shall come down with our 
organising committee to make the 
necessary afrangements; and we 
shall, of course, like to meet you 
and other leading local archzo- 
logists to assist us in drawing up 
our programme. 

The President said he felt sure 
that the club would find pleasure 
in giving the British Archeological 
Association all the help they 
could. 

Captain -Acland exhibited a 
curious carved stone, the purpose 
of which appeared doubtful, 
and he read the following note 
upon it: This curious carved stone 
has quite recently been given te 
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the Museum by’ the Rev. F. 
Mondey, who informs me that it 
was found about nine years ago on 
opening out a new part of a quarry, 
owned by Messrs. Hill, at Port- 
lané, and was given to him by 
Mr. H. W. Hill. It was discovered 
in a stone coffin, 5-ft. below the 
surface of the ground, and Mr, 
Mondey adds, “I should imagine 
other things were found in the 
coffin—no bones, however, and of 
that I am certain.” Mr. William 
Prideaux tells me that he heard 
it was found below where a coffin 
had lain but not within it, or 
within several feet. He has shown 
the stone to Mr. Gray, at Taunt- 
ton, and to the Somerset Archzo- 
logical Society, but they cannot 
explain for what purpose it was 
made, It is certainly difficult to 
define its use; it has been calleda 
lamp and an incense burner, and 
I venture to adda third suggestion 
—namely, that it was a reliquary. 
It is very unfortunate that there 
should be any doubt as to whether 
it was found in the coffin, and 
therefore an integral part of the 
burial, or not; but if, as Mr. 
Mondey says, there were no bones 
in the coffin when found nine years 
ago, we may assume that it had 
been opened at an earlier date and 
the contents scattered. Thesmall 
cavity with the lid, which appears 
to have been fixed down, leads me 
to connect it with the form of 
stone reliquary described by 
Bloxham in his “Ecclesiastical 
Architecture”; he says they were 
sometimes constructed to contain 
precious objects, and sometimes 
they contain blood, in a small 
cavity, with a cover fastened down 
over it. I think I am right in 


saying that the stone was not 
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originally the single object which 
it now appears to be. There are 
traces underneath of its being 
attached to another stone, and in 
that case it may not perhaps have 
had originally much connection 
with the coffin. Mr. Mondey says 
“incense burner” because con- 
nected with interments of the 
stone and bronze ages. Probably 
the date is much later. The 
Honorary Secretary. said he ven- 
tured to think that Captain 
Acland’s theory was the right one. 
This was the form in which 
saints’ bones were placed on an 
altar, 

The Rev. R. Grosvenor Bartelot, 
vicar of Fordington St. George, 
read a paper on “ Fourteenth 
Century Life in Bridport, as shown 
by the Wills preserved in the 
Borough Archives.” Three years 
ago, said Mr. Bartelot, the Mayor 
of Bridport kindly allowed him to 
copy the ancient wills preserved in 
the archives of that borough. Out 
of the total of sixty-five no less 
than forty-nine are dated in the 
fourteenth century ; and when it 
is remembered that the wills of 
the Canterbury Court date from 
only 1383, while those of York do 
not begin till six years later, one 
cannot over-estimate the great in- 
terest and importance of these 
Dorset documents, the earliest of 
which is dated 1268. How did 
these wills come to be located in 
their present custody? The church 
was always the keeperof documents 
testamentary; but still he could 
prove that, like the Court of the 
Hustings, London, and the Cor- 
poration of Bristol in their com- 
pilation of the “Great Orphan 
Book,” the Bridport Borough Court 
actually proved and recorded in 
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their archives the wills not only of 
townsmen, but also of residents 
outside their jurisdiction. Besides 
the seals of the bailiffs of Brid- 
port many of these wills bore the 
seal of the official of the Arch- 
deacon of Dorset, on which is 
represented a double-headed eagle 
displayed with a crescent between 
the heads. The legend reads 
** Sigillum officialitatis Dorcetie.” A 
perfect example of the earliest 
extant seal of the borough figures 
on the will of Sir William Curshey, 
1374. Of great interest not only 
to the townsmen of Bridport, but 
also to students of the county 
history, were the sidelights thrown 
by the wills upon the municipal 
and mercantile life of the borough. 
One of the chief duties of the 
bailiffs was to safeguard the staple 
industry of the town—the rope 
trade. Even in the reign of John, 
Bridport had supplied the rope for 
the navy “‘ time out of mind,” so 
that when in 1322 the budding 
shipping port of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne desired to start the same 
trade the Sheriff of Dorset was 
ordered by the King to send six 
“ ropers ’’ from Bridport to initiate 
their northern cousins into the 
mysteries of rope-making. ‘To be 
“ stabbed with a Bridport dagger ” 
was a euphemism for suffering the 
extreme penalty by the hangman’s 
coil, In 1530 John Leland was 
seriously told this ancient joke, 
and, missing the point and believ- 
ing it literally, he entered in his 
notebook “at Bridport be made 
good daggers.” The rope trade 
was at its height early in the 
fourteenth century; but both it 
and the town received a severe 
blow by the visitation in 1348 of 
the Black Death. Both the bailiffs 
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died of the pestilence, the popula- 
tion was decimated, and trade was 
paralysed for years after. Fifteen 
wills were preserved for that fate- 
tul year, and most of them had the 
appearance of having been made 
hurriedly, while the hand of death 
was getting a hold on the testator. 
The chief interest of the wills from 
a municipal point of view lay in 
their showing clearly how the Cor- 
poration acquired those properties 
which supply its present wealth. 
Fourteenth-century Church life 
in Bridport was also well illus- 
trated by these wills. There 
were no less than five churches, of 
which St. Mary’s is the only one 
left standing. There officiated in 
the town a staff of ten clergy, 
whose names, preceded by the 
title of “‘ Sir,” figure as legatees in 
many of the wills. 

In the absence of the Rev. 
O. Pickard-Cambridge, the intro- 
duction of a valuable paper pre- 
pared by him on new and rare 
British spiders was read by the 
President, who observed that to 
have seven new species to report 
in so well-worked a field was a 
grand achievement. 

Mr. Henry Symonds, of Lon- 
don, submitted for examination 
some products of the regal mints 
of Dorset. The criginal sources 
to which one could turn for in- 
formation were few in number. 
The writings of some of the 
Saxon Chroniclers, Domesday 
Book, the Exchequer and Chan- 
cery Rolls in the national archives, 
exhausted a short list of authori- 
ties, and one had then to Icok to 
the coins themselves for the story 
they told. It was to the want of 
means of communication and the 
consequent difficulty of circulating 
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the King’s currency from a central 
point that we owed the setting up 
of local mints in Saxon times. 
These mints were farmed by the 
Crown at an annual rent to per- 
sons known as monetarii or money- 
ers, whose names appeared upon 
the reverses of the coins, and who 
were responsible under most bar- 
barous penalties for the quality 
and weight of the pieces bearing 
their respective names. It was 
generally believed that the dies 
were engraved in London by the 
King’s goldsmiths as part of their 
mystery or craft. Although it is 
possible that some of the earlier 
Wessex kings issued money within 
the borders of the district now 
known as Dorset, the names of 
the mints do not apres upon their 
currency before Athelstan. It is, 
therefore, among this King’s laws 
and upon this King’s coins that 
we find the earliest records of any 
Dorset mints. Recent numismatic 
discoveries have added many new 
coins, but no towns additional to 
those known to Mr. C. Warne 
when he printed his “ Ancient 
Dorset” in 1872. Accordingly 
Shaftesbury, Wareham, Dorches- 
ter, and Bridport, placing them 
in order by the extent of their 
output, remain the only burghs 
where the mintmasters carried 
out their duties. It is perhaps a 
matter of surprise that to Sher- 
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borne, although the home of 
Saxon bishops and Norman abbots, 
no attribution of coins has hither- 
to been possible. As to the par- 
ticular spots in the four Dorset 
towns where the work of minting 
was carried on, there would ap- 
pear to be practically no evidence. 
Wareham alone points to a site 
near the South Quay; but the 
claim is shadowy. There is a 
possibility that in Dorchester the 
“image and superscription” of 
the Saxon and Norman kings 
were wrought in one or another 
of the churches, or in the Roman 
and Norman castles, which in 
turn occupied, as we may believe, 
the site of the existing county 
prison. The currency struck in 
the four towns was of one deno- 
mination and of one metal— 
namely, the silver penny, which 
should have weighed one 240th of 
the Saxon pound. As to where 
the Anglo-Saxon penny is chiefly 
found, the coastlands of Sweden, 
Norway; and Denmark have 
yielded many rich hoards of these 
pieces, partly Danegeld, partly 
private booty; and while the 
British Museum can show only 
forty-seven specimens in all, there 
are in the Swedish Royal cabinet 
at Stockholm 134 Dorset pennies, 
many of the highest rarity—a 
lasting memorial of the spoiling 
of the English. 
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“Some Literary Forceriss.” By 
J. A. Farrer, With a preface 
by Anprew Lanc. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.: Price 6s. 6d. 
net.) 

Tuts is a work of much erudition 
and research dealing with the 
great forgeries which have been 
perpetrated during the intellectual 
history of humanity, to which 
the author picturesquely alludes 
as “tares in the garden of 
letters.” Authorities give the 
exact meaning of the word “ for- 
gery” as the crime of fraudulently 
altering or imitating the hand- 
writing of another. When we 
speak of literary forgery, plagiarism, 
unconscious or otherwise, is not 
what is meant, but the actual 
“ faking” of documents with in- 
tent to deceive. Mr. Andrew 
Lang in his preface, with that rare 
sense of humour which distin- 
guishes his writings, includes in the 
introductory lines a “forgery ” of 
his own. ‘‘ In writing ‘ The Monk 
of Fife,’ ” he says, “‘ I professed to 
have discovered the continuation 
in French of a genuine manuscript 
account of Jeanne d’Arc begun in 
Latin by her friend, a Scot, and 
mysteriously broken off in the 
middle of a sentence.”” No one 
who has read that charming work 
will be disposed to pass harsh 
judgment on Mr. Lang for his 
lapse from literary virtue. 

The author has not dealt strictly 
chronologically with his subject, 
although the first chapter concerns 
some famous classical forgeries, 
including the “Letters of Pha- 
laris,’’ the ** Consolatio ”’ of Cicero 


and his “De Natura Deorum;” 
the first of which gave rise to the 
wonderful contfoversy between 
the erudite Bentley and Charles 
Boyle and his Christ Church 
friends, and in the end proved 
fatal to the authenticity of the 
“ Letters of Phalaris.” 

A chapter dealing with the 
work of Constantine Simonides is 
not as conclusive as it might be; 
the reader is left more or less in 
doubt as to whether the Simonides 
MSS. were absolutely proved to be 
entirely forgeries or not. That 
many of them were partly so there 
can be no doubt, but the author’s 
skill as a forger seems to have been 
such as to prove him a man of 
amazing knowledge and extra- 
ordinary literary activity. His 
biographer says of him, ‘‘ Simonides 
did not always invent, or forge, or 
lie. Probably these lapses occu- 
pied the smaller portion of his 
activity, and much of his work was 
honest, laborious and _ useful.” 
The succeeding chapter deals with 
Annius of Viterbo, and his famous 
“DeCommentariis Antiquitatum” 
—seventeen distinct treatises, of 
which eleven, by different authors,. 
were supposed to have been lost 
to the world until their discovery 
by the writer. Cato the Censor, 
Caius Sempronius, Quintus Fabius 
Pictor, and Metasthenes, were a 
few of those whose MSS. Annius 
professed to have discovered. Mr. 
Farrer briefly sums up his life’s 
work in the following words: “ It 
is certain that Annius contributed 
more to the confusion of literature, 
whether innocently or not, than 
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any other man of his own or any 
other generation.” It is interest- 
ing to read of Doctor Johnson’s 
unconcealed admiration for an- 
other celebrated forger Psalma- 
nazar, the famous Formosan, for 
whose piety Johnson had such 
_reverence that even that arch-dis- 
sentient lost in his presence the 
power to contradict. Yet the 
author shows us that this exem- 
plary personage is connected with 
one of the most astonishing frauds 
in the history of literature. The 
chapter dealing with that fraud, 
a purely imaginary history of 
Formosa, is one of the most in- 
teresting in the whole book. 

‘A breastplate of triple brass 
must be his who ventures on an 
imposition with the learned world 
in Germany,” says Mr. Farrer. 
Yet he shows us that Wagenfeld 
in his twenty-fifth year attempted 
to palm off on his contemporaries, 
early in the last century, a work 
which purported to be the greatest 
historical discovery of the time. 
Wagenfeld claimed to have found 
the nine books of the history com- 
posed by the Pheenician, San 
Choniathon, in the monastery of 
Santa Maria de Merinhao. These 
books were supposed to be the 
complete nine volumes of Philo’s 
translation, of which Eusebius had 
only preserved the imperfect re- 
mains of one. Space forbids me 
to do more than glance at the 
work of one who has been called 
the Prince of Forgers, the French- 
man Vrain-Denis Lucas, the son 
of a peasant, who flourished in the 
last century. This worthy ap- 
parently stuck at nothing. Letters 
from the Apostles, from Plato, 
from Pliny, fom Seneca, from 
Pompey to Cato, or from the 
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Roman Emperors flowed with 
equal ease from his pen. 

Under the heading of “ Poli- 
tical Forgeries” comes “ Eikon 
Basilike,” which contributed so 
powerfully to the reaction in 
favour of Charles I. and to the 
restoration of the Stuart dynasty. 
The book, attributed to the un- 
fortunate monarch, was in reality 
the work of one John Gandon, 
vicar of Bocking, in Essex. 

In the case of the Marie Antoin- 
ette forged letters composed by 
Lamotte, Villette, and many others, 
“animosity,” Mr. Farrer says, 
‘was doubtless the inspiring mo- 
tive.” That forgery ona gigantic 
scale has occurred in ecclesiastical 
literature need hardly be asserted. 
In that field it has made its most 
complete conquests and left its 
most indelible marks, ‘ When 
forgery became ecclesiastical it 
touched the infinite,” says the 
auther, and few will be prepared ~ 
to contradict him. A chapter of 
absorbing interest is ‘‘The Im- 
mortal Hoax of Ireland,” deal- 
ing with the presentation by 
Sheridan of the play Vortigern and 
Rowena, the ‘‘ recently discovered 
play of Shakespeare,” which was 
in fact the work of William Henry 
Ireland, a youth of barely nine- 
teen. Lauder’s furious attack on 
Milton in which he called forgery 
to his aid in order to prove 
that the author of “ Paradise 
Lost” was a mere plagiarist, ap- 
peared in the GenrLEMan’s Maca- 
zInE in 1747. The ‘unscrupulous 
critic subsequently wrote a letter 
of apology so abject that “the 
wonder is that any one could have 
survived the writing,” as the 
author pithily puts it. Ballad and 
miscellaneous forgeries conclude 
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this remarkable work. Regarding 
the literary criminals of whom it 
treats, it seems extraordinary that 
any person possessing the brains, 
erudition, technical skill and 
patience required, should not have 
found it at once easier and more 
profitable to turn his talents to 
legitimate account. In compiling 
the volume before us, Mr. Farrer 
has displayed a bewildering amount 
of knowledge and has condensed 
his subject matter with very great 
skill. 
Atice L, CaLLanper. 


A Last RamBiein THE C3assics.” 
By Hucu E. P. Puart, Fel- 
low of Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford. (Oxford: B. Hz. 
Blackwell, so and 51 Broad 
Street.) 

It is a curious fact that study of 

the classics sometimes conduces 

to levity, and this volume by the 
author of ‘Byways in the 

Classics” is an instance in point. 

But it is a sprightly levity, if not 

always discreet according to the 

rule of Mrs. Grundy. There are, 
moreover, observations in the book 
whose connection with the classics 
is not immediately obvious. For 
example, Mr. Platt tells us: “A 
white horse has never won a race 
in England. This, I suppose, 
may be explained by the fact that 
all our racehorses trace their pedi- 
gree to the Byerley Turk, the 
Godolphin Arabian, and the Dar- 
ley Arabian, who were bays. My 
own knowledge of the horse 
is chiefly gained from contem- 
plating the hind-quarters of that 
flatulent animal from the interior 
of a hansom cab; but my friends 
tell me that, while there are tra- 
ditional fancies about colours, 
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such as that a black horse is bad- 
tempered, most sportsmen are now 
agreed in the apophthegm, ‘a 
good horse cannot be of a bad 
colour.’ ” 

Passing to the subject of foot- 
racing, Mr, Platt quotes a Greek 
epigram which has been thus 
translated by Mr. Mackail: 
““Charmus ran for the three 
miles in Arcadia with five others ; 
surprising to say, he actually came 
in seventh. When there were 
only six, perhaps you will say, how 
seventh? A friend of his went 
along in his great-coat crying, 
‘Keep it up, Charmus!’ And 
so he arrives seventh; and if only 
he had had five more friends he 
would have come in twelfth.” It 
may console more modern laggards 
to know that such performances 
are sometimes helpful in deliver- 
ing a poet of a witticism. 

Mr. Platt soon wanders on to 
controversial ground. “In ordinary 
English experience,” he says, “ the 
father-in-law is a character who 
improves by age. Before his 
daughter’s marriage, while he is 
only a prospective father-in-law, 
he is sadly lacking in appreciation 
of true love, and has an unac- 
countable objection to the sweet 
girl’s union with a penniless young 
man of no profession. Naturally 
the novelist holds so unromantic a 
creature up to scorn, after the 
fashion of Calverley’s lines : 


Old Poser snorted like a horse ; 
His feet were large, his hands 
were pimply, 
His manner, when exc?ied, coarse: 
But Miss P. was an angel 
simply. 


But as soon as the wedding takes 
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place the old géetitleman’s better 
qualities manifest themselves.” 
This discourse metely lures the 
young and amorous on to a pas- 
sage in which Mr. Platt thunders 
forth the most alarming com- 
mination of reaction : ‘In modetn 
England the method, or rather 
absence of method, in mating is 
the most irrational that could be 
conceived. A young man enters 
into a contract which lasts for life 
under the impulse of the most 
fleeting of passions... . The 
dream is commonly followed by a 
bitter awakening. ‘I shall not 
marry for ‘ove,’ wrote Disraeli to 
his sister. ‘ All the men whom I 
have known marry for love either 
beat their wives or are separated 
from them.’ . . . What remedy for 
these evils can we suggest ? Only 
one can be deemed effective. 
Instead of the young people 
choosing for themselves, let the 
choice of a husband or wife be 
made for them by a small commit- 
tee of relatives and friends.” One 
fears that under Mr. Platt’s system 
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Tue INTERNATIONAL JournaL oF 
AroctypHa (with which is 
incorporated Deutero-Canon- 


ica). International Society of 
Apocrypha, 15 Paternoster 
Row. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
wrote lately to a member of this 
society: ‘I have no hesitation in 
saying that I think it desirable that 
a systematic effort should be made 
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itidttiages would be few; fot the 
quarrels of a committee of relatives 
(one can only pity the friends) 
néver end, nor is there ever a 
majority prepared to do more than 
condemn the proposal of any indi- 
vidual or group. And really Mr. 
Platt ought to be brought to book 
before a jury of maidens. A girl 
who chooses her own husband has 
at least chosen her own misery ; 
but why on earth should she 
have it thrust upon her by 
others ? 

We cannot, unfortunately, fol- 
low Mr, Platt throughout his 
devious path. “A rambler has a 
tight to be discursive,” he says, 
and he uses his right. We may 
just take a final peep at him con- 
victing Dr. Johnson of a split 
infinitive (“ Milton was too busy 
to much miss his wife’); and we 
can assure those who set out to 
go with him all the way that he is 
never a dull companion. On the 
contrary, he is a genial cynic, full 
of quaint lore and too erudite to 
appear serious. G. B. 
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to extend the knowledge of people 
generally about the Apocrypha 
atid to encourage its more careful 
study.” And the society, whose 
president is the Bishop of Win- 
chester and whose council is a 
remarkably strong body, should be 
able to do mtich towards bringing 
about this result. The Journal 
has entered upon its third year, 
with an altered title and extended 
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scope. There are some desultory 
literary comments in the opening 
paragraphs, and it is curious to 
find that Mr. Rudyard Kipling is 
probably indebted to Ecclus. xliv. 
1-15 for the inspiration of a verse 
in the introductory poem in 
“Stalky and Co.” Itis not an 
example of Mr. Kipling at his 
best. There are a number of 
brief papers, all of which are 
worth attention. The most in- 
teresting is; perhaps, that upon 
“The Personality of the Son of 
Sirach,” by Professor R. G. Moul- 
ton. The Rev. Herbert Pentin 
contributes a criticism of T. B. 
Aldrich’s ‘Tragedy of Judith,” 
which was first produced at the 
Termont Theatre, Boston, in 
1904. The play adds little to 
knowledge of the Apocrypha, and 
does not stand in the front rank 
of poetical dramas; but the in- 
troduction of the subject shows 
that the editor of the magazine 
has no wish to limit its range. 
Chaucer’s quaint and pithy epi- 
tome of the same tragedy is also 
quoted : 


But tak kepe of the deeth of 
Olofern ; 
Amidde his host he dronke lay 
a night, 
With-inne his tent, large as is a 
bern, 
And yit, for al his pompe and 
al his might, 
Judith, a womman, as he lay up- 
right, 
Sleping, his heed of smoot, and 
from his tente 
Ful prively she stal from every 
wight, 
And with his heed unto hir 
town she wente. 


Particulars of membership of 
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the society may be obtained from 
Mr. Pentin, Milton Abbey, 
Dorset. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE HeErt- 
FORDSHIRE NaturAL History 
Society aND Fietp Ctuvs, 
edited by Joun Hopkinson, 
F.L.S., F.G.S., Sec. Ray Soc. 
vol. xiii. part 1, February 1907. 
(Dulau & Co., 37 Soho Square. 
Price, 48. 6d. net.) 

This volume contains a record 
of local scientific work of real 
value, undertaken in the best spirit, 
and reflects credit alike on the 
editor, the contributors, and the 
society. It contains matter of in- 
terest for all lovers of natural his- 
tory, and should have a wide cir- 
culation. The address of the 
president, Dr. John Morison, on 
Inorganic Evolution is, it must be 
owned, ambitious, and is more in 
the nature of a theory of the Uni- 
verse considered as matter than a 
contribution to knowledge of 
Hertfordshire ; but it is a valuable 
and concise article by a thinker 
who is not only audacious but 
well informed. ‘The notes on the 
birds observed in Hertfordshire in 
1905 show one species added to 
the two hundred and twenty- 
three already credited to the 
county, and this, strangely enough, 
was Leach’s fork-tailed petrel 
(Oceanodroma Jseucorrhoa), a speci- 
men of which was found dead in 
Cassiobury Park late in the year. 
Mr. James Saunders’s paper on 
“ Witches’ Brooms,” with illus- 
trations, is an excellent example of 
work done in the spirit of Gilbert 
White, who would, indeed, have 
recognised in this Hertfordshire 
Society genuine disciples of his 
own. 
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Tue Berxs, Bucks anp Oxon 
ARCH OLOGICAL JournaL, 
edited by the Rev. P. H. 
Ditcrriztp. Vol. xii. No. 4, 
New Series, January 1907. 
(Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster 
Row. Price, 1s. 6d.) 

The leading feature of the cur- 
rent number is the first part of a 
paper by the president of the 
society, Mr. C. E. Keyser, giving 
an architectural account of the 
churches of Buckland, Hinton 
Waldrist and Longworth. The 
portion now published deals with 
Buckland, and is well and fully 
illustrated from photographs. A 
quaint and typical epitaph of the 
seventeenth century, from the 
tomb of Sir Edward Yate, is 
quoted. The following lines occur 
in it: 


In this black marble that each sex 
may finde 

White and faire presidents to guide 
the minde 

Men women know remember 

The Baronet particularly honored 
for 

Morall Economicall 
Merit 

The Ladie reverenced for 

Sanctimonious Zeale, Humble and 
Constant Patience 

Abundant Charitie, and Admir- 
able Justice 

Their daughter Elizabeth (who 
died a Mayde 

Her Parents lyving) 

Belovde admired for 

Devoute, chaste, modest and dis- 
crete demeanour and 

Fervent Charitie. 


Prudential 


Excellent people truly, if the epi- 
taph does not exaggerate. But 
there are few women of the pre- 
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sent time who would like to have 
Sanctimonious Zeale attributed to 
them by the monumental mason. 
Mr. W. H. Hallam, in the con- 
tinuation of his paper upon Baulk- 
ing Church, Berkshire, mentions 
the second recorded fall of a 
meteor in Britain. This event 
took place on Baulking Green on 
April 9, 1628. A rare tract to 
be seen in the British Museum 
sets forth that the “ thunder-bolt 
was by one Mistris Greene caused 
to be digged up out of the ground, 
she being an eye witnesse, amongst 
many other of the manner of the 
falling. ‘The form of the Stone 
is three-square, and picked in the 
end; in colour outwardly black- 
ish, somewhat like iron: crusted 
over with that blacknesse about 
the thicknesse of ashilling. Within 
it is a sort of a gray colour mixed 
with some kind of minerall, shining 
like small pieces of glasse. This 
stone brake in the fal: The whole 
peece is in weight nineteen pounds 
and a halfe. The greater peece 
that fell off weigheth five 
pound, which with other small 
peeces being put together, maketh 
foure and twenty pound and 
better.” Mr. Ernest W. Dormer, 
in the continuation of his paper 
on Bisham Abbey, gives some de- 
tails with regard to the fine 
tapestry hanging in the great hall 
there. Among other matter, the 
number contains a brief account 
of the work of the Oxford Ladies’ 
Archeological and Brass Rubbing 
Society. Some of the more frivo- 
lous readers of the GENTLEMAN’s 
Macazine—if such there be— 
may wish that their servants or 
office boys could join this body for 
the sake of the second object which 
it inculcates. 














TRANSACTIONS OF THE BUCHAN 
Fiztp Crus, 1904-1905. Vol. 
viii. Part 2. (Printed for the 
club by P. Scrogie, Observer 
Printing Works, Aberdeen.) 
This valuable volume begins 

with an exhaustive article on 

“ The Flora of Buchan—its Dis- 

tribution, Origin and Relations to 

Man,” by Professor Trail, F.R.S., 

of the University of Aberdeen. 

The article is in reality an excel- 

lent work of reference. Mr. W. 

J. H. Sinclair contributes a paper 

on “ The Weather and Climate of 

Peterhead.” The Rev. J. Forrest, 

in dealing with ‘“‘ Place Names in 

Lonmay,” explains “ Tillykeira ” 

without difficulty, but admits 

some uncertainty as to the deriva- 
tion of ‘“ Tyacksnook.” A long 
and very interesting paper on 

“John, Seventh Lord Sinclair, 

Covenanter and Royalist,” is 

from the pen of Mr. J. A. Fairley, 

of Edinburgh; with it is given a 

facsimile reproduction of the 

“Band of Union”—a document 

very instructive as to the attitude 

of the Covenanters towards King 

Charles I. at a critical period. 

That verse in lighter vein was not 

distasteful to all the supporters of 
the Covenant is shown by certain 
verses which Mr, Fairley quotes. 
The last stanza is curious and 
characteristic : 

The Douper dogs of Aberdeene, 

Is fled and veighed their ankers, 

They durst not byde into ther 
toune, 

To feast ye Covenanters. 

They left their children and their 
wy ftes, 

To reed yare reuelit zairne, 

And cuckold-lyke fied for their 
liues 

Unto ye lyle of Ferne. 
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The allegation against Lord Aboyne 
seems to be even more serious. 
Another paper of great interest 
and importance is that contributed 
by Dr. P. Giles, of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, University 
Reader in Comparative Philology, 
on “ The Making of Our Mother 
Tongue.” It is remarkable to find, 
from one of the quotations in this 
article, that in 1754 a Scottish 
hosier addicted to authorship, who 
was resident in London, made his 
customers and readers acquainted 
with his address in verse seemingly 
so little suited to the age and the 
locality : 


I likewise tell you by this bill 

That I do live upo’ Towerhill 

Hard by the house o’ Robie Mill, 
just i’ the nuik, 

Ye canna’ mist when’ere you will, 
the sign’s a buik. 


Tue Antiquary. New Series. 
Vol. iii. No. 3; March 1907. 
(Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster 
Row. Price 6d.) 

Two articles of much interest 
in the current number are that 
upon “Some Suffolk Arrow- 
Heads,” which is illustrated, and 
that upon “ The Recent Discovery 
of Human Remains at Reading.” 
The ‘subject of the latter is very 
thoroughly discussed. The miscel- 
laneous information is as varied 
and extensive as usual. 


Notes anp Querizs, Saturday, 
March 9, 1907. (Athenzum 
Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chan- 
cery Lane, E.C. Price 4d.) 
This little periodical, which has 

now reached No. 167 of its tenth 

series, is always full of useful matter. 

The present number contains notes 
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on “Maldon Records and the 
Drama” and “ Legends on Eng- 
lish Gold and Silver Coins” 


among other things. The “ Re- 
plies” give, as usual, much quaint 
and uncommon information. 


Garden Notes 


Ir is Addison, I think, who says 
somewhere that he looks upon the 
whole country in springtime as a 
spacious garden, and reflects on 
the bounty of Providence which 
has made the most pleasing and 
most beautiful objects the most 
ordinary and most common. 
March is scarcely the month in 
which we feel this to be quite 
true of the worldat large. After 
the severe winter we have had, 
and the rapid changes of tempera- 
ture experienced this year, spring 
is late in coming and the beauties 
of wild nature are mainly confined 
now, 
** Betweene Mershe and Averil, 
When spray beginneth to spring,” 
to the lovely sudden colour of the 
elms and beeches against the sky, 
the living purple of the copses in 
the distance, and the green of the 
hawthorn hedges bufsting into 
tiny leaf. All the green lush 
things starting to life in the 
ditches fill us with the sense of 
winter past; still in the main it 
is but a bare windy world we look 
on. 
In our gardens, however, how 
true it is that ordinary things are 
the most beautiful of all. There 
can scarcely be anything more 
lovely now than the common 
crocus’ flowering in the grass— 
purple and white and yellow flung 
down in scattered handfuls on the 
turf in autumn, and planted where 
they fell. 


Indeed it may be said of most 
of our early spring flowering bulbs 
that where the ground has been 
more or less prepared for them at 
first, they look their best growing 
in grass. 

There can be no comparison, 
for instance, between snowdrops 
flowering on bare mould in the 
border, and the same number of 
bulbs springing naturally from 
the grass in some sunny open 
space. 

There is all the gladness of a 
happy surprise about the one, 
which is lacking in the other, and 
it is this sense of surprise and joy- 
fulness which should be the key- 
note of a spring garden. 

It is said that after long illness 
one of the symptoms of reviving 
life in the convalescent is the 
craving for, and delight in, vivid 
colour, and this craving seems to 
wake in all of us at the turn of 
the year, after the grey and gloom 
of winter-time and the dullness of 
our northern skies. 

And with what little trouble 
can this instinct in us be satisfied. 

First comes the soft yellow of 
the little winter aconite, then the 
whiteness of the snowdrop, the 
blue mist of the squills, to be fol- 
lowed in March by the crowning 
glory of the grass for colour—the 
crocuses. 

The brilliant gaiety of these 
recalls to me always what an old 
man once said, looking at them— 
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that he tried to remember this 
lovely sight could only be granted 
to his earthly eyes three or four 
times more at the most, and so 
to prize it doubly. 

In beds and borders most of 
the early flowering plants are low 
growing and are seen in tufts and 
clumps. It adds greatly to the 
effect they make if the beds are 
carefully pricked over and the soil 
lightly stirred. 

There is always a great deal of 
rubbish to be removed, old stalks 
and withered mulch which have 
survived the February rains, but 
it is not work to entrust to un- 
skilled hands. A careless or too 
vigorous prod with a fork may 
deal death and destruction to some 
buried treasure. It is a good plan 
to have a barrow-load of prepared 
soil by you in this early spring 
cleaning and to give a little top 
dressing to the roots of such things 
as mayrequireit. Frost and snow 
have a tiresome way of seemingly 
rooting plants out of the ground, 
and a little timely care in this 
respect will save many a favourite. 

It often happens that many 
plants which seem to have sur- 
vived the winter die in |an un- 
accountable way after the first 
spring sunshine has started them 
growing. A light pricking of the 
ground round them and a little 
fresh soil, which deters the active 
slug from travelling quite so easily, 
often helps them over a critical 
time. . 

Snails and slugs are a bitter 
tria. at this time of year when all 
the young shoots of herbaceous 
plants are growing up, and you 
find, say, your best and newest 
larkspurs eaten off in a night. 
There is nothing for it but to go 
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at dusk, or in the dark, with a 
lantern and stalk your prey. 

We cannot hope to imitate 
Shelley’s merciful fady in the gar- 
den of his dream. She carried 
all her “ killing insects and gnaw- 
ing worms ” in an Indian basket 
into far-off woods—a method re- 
quiring time. I do not know 
whether Shelley himself was any- 
thing of a gardener; he was a man 
who might have really walked 
miles with his morally blameless 
slugs, but most of us have no 
qualms about salt and water or 
even more merciless methods. 

Many plans are recommended 
to keep off slugs. We may bribe 
them with potato and orange peel, 
or disgust them with soot. Orange 
peel I really have found of much 
use, but the best and most cer- 
tain, as well as most fatiguing, re- 
medy is hand picking. 

One of the most charming 
features in the rock garden this 
month is provided by the little 
dwarf daffodils. N.Minimus is, I 
think, one of the sweetest of them 
—a tiny trumpet daffodil, no taller 
than a snowdrop. It is equally 
at home in the grass, in the gar- 
den border, and on the rockery, and 
planted in pots for indoor decora- 
tion it is very attractive. 

I have before me, on the table 
as I write, a shallow pan of cream- 
coloured pottery filled with these 
little yellow flowers, blooming 
gaily. They are planted simply 
in fertilised fibre and left prac- 
tically to take care of themselves 
indoors, on the window-sill of an 
ordinary sitting-room. N.Minimus 
is, I believe, the smaliest known 
daffodil, and has its home in 
Spain. 

Many of these baby daffodils 
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are, however, more exacting as to 
their requirements and need shel- 
tered sunny situations and a sandy 
soil, though where once they have 
really made themselves at home 
they will flourish undisturbed for 
years. 

N. Nanus, which blooms freely in 
March, is, like Minimus, a trumpet 
daffodil of a very lovely yellow, 
and I have seen groups of these 
very effectively placed on rock- 
work, pushing their way through 
a carpet of thyme. 

Such surface-rooting plants— 
thyme, the mossy saxifrages, and 
the sandworts—make excellent 
protection for most of these small 
bulbs, which can be safely trusted 
to grow into the light through 
the shelter thus afforded. 

It has often been said that a 
garden which cannot be gathered 
from is no garden at all. This 
depends more on the owner than 
the garden, I fancy. Some one 
who cared for gardening very 
much has said that if we grudge 
picking our flowers for our friends 
we have not learnt half what our 
flowers teach us. Still we may 
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sometimes grudge picking too 
freely in the springtime and be 
blameless, especially from those 
parts of the garden always open to 
view, for bulbs, unlike herbaceous 
plants, do not yield more bounti- 
fully in proportion as the blossoms 
are gathered. 

It is a useful plan, where there 
is plenty of room to spare, to plant 
common bulbs freely in the 
kitchen garden. A wide belt of 
daffodils makes a very good divi- 
sion between plots of vegetable 
ground, and is very useful for 
gathering from, both for house 
decoration and giving away. 

I know one kitchen garden that 
is made very gay in springtime by 
this simple arrangement. There, 
between ranks of early sown peas 
and beans, dividing carrots from 
onions, or bordering potato beds, 
grow in broad lines not only all 
the stronger bulbs, Lent lilies and 
narcissus and cottage tulips, but 
irises, polyanthuses, wallflowers, 
and pinks, all meant to be gathered 
in no grudging spirit and with no 
niggard hands. 

Mary C. CoxHeap, 


